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For the best typist of the year: 


THE BEST TYPIST AWARD 


Moy am a elemolete Lactate bbel-aesacColt:tabel-auelel-sbete:mocdstectaleyeM-lalletoelt 


THE AWARD OF MERIT 


THE BEST TYPIST AWARD is in the form of 
a medallion to be presented at the end of the 


THE AWARD OF MERIT is in the form of a 


personally inscribed certificate in a handsome 
binder. It will be presented at the end of the school year. The award recipient will be selected 
school year to the outstanding graduating busi- by the typing teachers who will consider the 
ness education student. Selection will be made typing ability of every student who has taken 


by business teachers and school administrators. typing during the current school year. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION offers these incentive awards to all schools with business 
education curricula, as part of the company’s Education Program. For further details and for 
posters for your bulletin boards announcing the competition to students, write to your local 
Underwood representative or Underwood Corporation. 


Final date to make application to participate: February 29, 1960 


underwood [il 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION, 1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





5 TRAINING 
AIDS FROM 


DITTO® INC. 


These training aids, prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with the Foundation for Business Education, provide 
valuable “‘workshop”’ experience for your students in 
up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, a broader 
understanding of business procedure as practiced by 
today’s most progressive firms. Check the training 
aids you want—and mail coupon. 

**COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 
Manual of office styled dictation material for training secre- 
taries, complete with the normal interruptions and distractions 
that go with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK"’ 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-, five- and 10-minute 


typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 duplicating machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Masterset® ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


FILL OUT COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 


DITTO, Inc., 3352 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- t— Learning How to Use the DITTO 
tion, please send me: \~ D-10 

} Copies — The Heart of Modern 7 

+ Business ; 

) What Every Typist Should Know [ 

About Copies in Office Work ; 


Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 
— Instructions 


| Letterhead and Billhead Masters 


Det O. 


Sew ... the helping hand for modern business 
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lf, as a member of a school You can do what buyers for industry do . . . make a systematic 
point by point comparison of the different brands offered. 

administration, you're asked When you apply this professional method to typewriter buying 
decisions you’ll see for yourself how Royal’s more rugged con- 

to help decide on the pur- struction means lower fotal typewriter cost . . . lower mainte- 

s nance expenses . . . higher resale values. 

chase of typewriters ...in You'll be able to evaluate exclusive Royal features, too, such 
as MAGIC® MARGIN and TWIN PAK® RIBBON that make typing 

effect, to act as a part-time easier to teach and easier to learn. 

See for yourself why more than half of all typewriters in the 
nation’s classrooms are Royals! Call your nearby Royal repre- 
sentative for convenient analysis forms you fill out vourself. 


® 
OYA standard 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


purchasing agent... 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Praise and Appraise 


HE theme of American Education Week, No- 


vember 8-14, 1959, is Praése and Appraise Y our 
School. The sponsors of this week are the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Le- 


gion, the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education. In 

the observance of this week, each business teacher 

might well ask himself, What are the things about 

my school, and its business education program 

which I feel deserved to be praised, and what are 

the features which I think should be particularly 

appraised or judged as to their educational value? 

While this editorial deals with this question at 

the level of less than college graduation, the issues 

involved are relevant to business teachers at all 

levels and in all types of secondary and collegiate 

NL NM A institutions. 

The theme of American Education Week, 

Paul S. Lomax 


Professor Emeritus ae Apheonst 
New York University a person seeks to be fair and constructive in his 


Praise and Appraise Your School, implies that if 


evaluation or appraisal of an educational insti- 
tution, he should first attend to those purposes, 
processes, and results of the educational program 
which he can rightly praise. This approach of look- 
ing tor the praiseworthy first probably leads to 
greater wisdom in an appraisal of the total situa- 
tion than starting out to spotlight the things which 
especially call for correction and improvement. 
Seven topics comprise the program of American 
Education Week. We briefly discuss two of them 
in relation to the desire that every business teacher 
does or should have to strive to improve his educa- 
tional services during this school year. 
¢ The Child: What does education mean to him? 
This is a basic and searching question for which an 
answer should be found by each high school student. 
And it is an answer which is not to be found just 
and educational experiences. One way to help him 
once, but repeatedly as the student matures in his life 
answer this question is to bring out clearly in each 
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Your School 


course its over-all objectives and its specific lesson 
purposes from day to day. If these general objec- 
tives and particular lesson purposes are kept before 
each student, the meaning of education—its prac- 
tical values—should tend to become clearer and 
more significant to him in his learning efforts. 
Best teaching and learning results can be attained 
only when the goals to be achieved are thoroughly 
understood and eagerly sought. 

A business teacher needs constantly to remind 
himself that when he teaches, he is dealing with 
the learning purposes and efforts of individual 
students—never with a class as a whole. There is 
no such thing as a composite class student. The 
KACH in the word each should stand out in capi- 
tal letters in the teacher’s mind. There must be a 
live teaching connection between the teacher’s 
mind and the student’s mind if the learning bulb of 
each student is to light up. For the extent to which 
individual students of a given business course 
achieve well the purpose of a given lesson or series 
of lessons, both students and teacher deserve to 
be praised. For the extent to which individual 
students and the teacher have and have not ac- 
complished well the intended purpose, their ef- 
forts need to be appraised. This process should 
result in positive and gratifying betterment of the 
understanding, skills, attitudes, appreciations, and 
personal qualities of each student. This process 
should become one in which each student tends to 
find out the meaning of education to him. 
¢ The Parents: How can they work for better 
schools? If parents are intelligently and effectively 
to co-operate with the school’s board of education, 
administrators, and teachers, it is essential that par- 
ents, as well as students, know the objectives, proc- 
esses, and achievements of the school. Business 
teachers should ask themselves, how well do the 
parents of my students know the needs and goals 
which the different business courses and the busi- 
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ness education program as a whole are designed to 
serve? Parents can work for better business educa- 
tion in the learning experiences of their children 
only when the parents know, at least in general 
terms, the goals, nature, and importance of the 
business courses which the young people are pur- 
suing. With the rising level of education of par- 
ents, their ability to work for better learning results 
in business education becomes increasingly signifi- 
cant and strategic. Business teachers through their 
students are in a key position to keep parents well 
informed about the program of business education, 
and to find ways and means of gaining their help- 
ful cooperation in working for betterment of that 
program. 

A business teacher’s classroom should be a cen- 
ter for the maintenance of excellent public rela- 
tions with parents. They should be made to feel 
welcome to come to the school to consider the edu- 
cational program and progress of their children. 
The education of parents about the business edu- 
cation program is as vital as the business education 
of their children in the classroom. To be sure, this 
may be a most difficult thing to accomplish with 
parents in certain school communities, but the 
need to have such a school relationship with the 
home is none the less vital, and the need to make 
every effort to maintain it is none the less essen- 
tial. One thing is certain. Students tend to do best 
in their school work when their parents endeavor 
to keep themselves informed about that work, and 
sympathetically encourage and guide their chil- 
dren in the best possible performance of that work. 
This to some business teachers may seem a some- 
what ideal situation, but fortunately for many 
students it is a real one. And it is such parents 
who can most understandingly work for better 
business education and for superior schools in gen- 
eral. It is such parents who can most constructively 
and helpfully praise and appraise your school. 
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Its clean, contemporary look 
and ease of operation stimulate 
in the student a desire to 

learn. Its 28 advanced en- 
gineering features help him 
achieve greater speed and 


~ accuracy, with better typing 


habits, far more quickly. 

Its durability and dependability 
result in minimum down time 
and maximum student use. 
From any point of view— 
teacher's, student's, or 
administrator’s—this is today’s 


finest teaching typewriter. 





WAMS AND OTHER 





POSSIBLY one of our greatest difficulties in 

getting at the truth (whatever that might be) 
is our confusion of bias, habit, and tradition with 
fact. I present three current notions that are 
assumed to be facts though in reality they are 
notions which may or may not be facts, and which 
I have the notion are bias rather than fact. I agree 
that my notion may be wrong just: as the other 
notion may be wrong. The fact is we do not know. 
Here they are: 


e 7. The notion that the attainment of a high 

number of words-a-minute in typing in school 

7 = os results in high competency in typing on the job. 
observation opinion We know from the results of studies by Frisch, 
Crawford, and others that typing competency on 

‘ 7 the job is measured not by number-of-words-a- 

qd biter dicta minute typed but rather by the number and quality 

an 0 of jobs performed recognizing that some of the 
Jobs involve little and in some cases possibly even 

no typing. Straight copying at the typewriter is 


ee ee one of the less usual office jobs of the typist. Many 
e : ; ) 


New York University leaders in the teaching of typing have insisted in 
their talks and writings that production typing 
should be stressed in all but the elementary 
phases of typing. Most textbooks in their ad- 
vanced sections minimize speed and accuracy 
drills. In practice, however, the usual teacher 
still gives almost total emphasis to words-a- 
minute achieved in giving grades, and even the 
leaders give unconscionable stress to speed and 
accuracy per se in their discussions. We have no 
evidence that if speed and accuracy in terms of 
words-a-minute were ignored from the very first 
day of teaching typing and if production standards 
(of a very simple nature) were stressed from the 
beginning, that the end result would be that com- 
petency in job production would suffer. I think it 
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would benefit. The fact is, however, that we do 
not know. No study has been made which has any 
degree of reliability or validity which gives evi- 
dence one way or the other. Until I have tangible 
evidence to the contrary I will and am justified in 
assuming that we are operating under a super- 
stition founded on the need for the early type- 
writer companies to prove that their machines 
were efficient. This evidence was demonstrated well 
over fifty years ago, but we blithely keep on 
making great obeisance to WAMs. 

e 2. The notion that experimentalizing and re- 
search are identical. 

We are told that an enthusiastic teacher, with 
lots of equipment, lots of help, and with a small 
number of good students did a bang-up job of 
teaching shorthand by television. QED the best 
way to secure success in teaching shorthand is 
through the use of television! Possibly it is; and 
possibly it is not. I think that it probably is not 
for most students and teachers in the usual school 
set up. We do not know. At a recent discussion of 
research in business education the audience was 
asked how many were conducting research experi- 
ments in their schools. Quite a number raised their 
hands and there was a feeling of common self- 
satisfaction. I took down as many names as | 
could and checked these people. Not one was con- 
ducting an experiment! Everyone was playing at 
experimentalizing. It is my guess (and I think it 
conservative) that ninety per cent of this experi- 
mentation is really experimentalizing. I have no 
criticism of experimentalizing if it is recognized as 
such. It can be stimulating, educational, and even 
fun. But it is disasterous to good thinking to con- 
fuse experimentalizing with valid experimentation. 
The assumption that experimentalizing can result 
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in valid generalization can be called fiddle faddle 
only in the most generous sense. It is blatantly bad 
thinking and evidence of mental confusion. 


e >. The notion that unification under the pro- 
posals of the National Unification Commission will 
automatically lead to improvement in business 
education. 

Unification might lead to improvement if it is 
accepted with enthusiasm and if the vehicle created 
by unification is used. It could also lead to com- 
placent acceptance of the idea that unification 
by and of itself is improvement. The reverse 
notion that unification will result in a central 
office getting a strangle hold on business edu- 
cation and thus throttle all local initiative is 
equally unsound, I think. This result could only 
happen if local leadership became completely 
inept. I have the notion that the endless quibbling 
about the pros and cons of various forms of unifica- 
tion has distracted us from making serious improve- 
ment in business education in the past decade. We 
spend so much time at debating why and how and 
whether we shall unify that we are distracted from 
presenting our case to the general educator, that we 
fail to educate the business man about what we can 
and cannot do for him, and worse yet fail to make 
the vital corrections in the business education 
curriculum that must be made if business education 
is to survive as an integral phase of school learning. 

You may agree with my opinions or not. How- 
ever, unless we can offer evidence that our opinions 
have adequate validity based on research rather 
than experimentalizing rigged (usually uncon- 
sciously) to “prove” our opinion we should have 
the integrity to label our opinions as such rather 
than as facts. Otherwise discussion is mere fiddle 
taddle. 





A stenotype student 


Joe B. Corrigan 
San Bernardino High School 
San Bernardino, California 


‘Faced with the usual problem of 


concentrates on 
the dictation that only she can hear. 


trying to dictate at speeds that would 


challenge the better shorthand 


writers, urge along the ‘middle of the 


roaders,’ and not be discouraging to 


the slower students, the business 


teachers at this school have devised 


a relatively simple system for provid- 


ing a variety of dictation material.”’ 


The selection of a dictation speed is 
simple. Just plug in the earphones and 


you're ready to practice! 


San 


ECRETARIAL 


Bernardino Senior High School, 


majors at 


San Bernardino, California, have 
only to make a choice and they are 
hearing dictation that is the right 
speed for them. 

Faced with the usual problem of 
trying to dictate at speeds that would 
challenge the better shorthand writ- 
ers, urge along the “middle of the 
roaders,” and not be discouraging to 
the the 


teachers at this school have devised a 


slower students, business 
relatively simple system for provid- 
ing a variety of dictation material. 
Working with. the 
visual department, we drew up plans 


school’s audio 


shorthand 


for wiring one of the 


64 


classrooms for tape recorders and 


earphones. 
Plan of Operation 

Four tape recorders were placed on 
a long, narrow table at the front of 
the classroom, and outlet boxes (each 
equipped with four inputs) were 
placed at 36-inch intervals completely 
around the room. We originally had 
planned to use one unit at each desk, 
but since this room is used several 


periods a day by general business 


classes, it was felt that it would be 
best to have the earphones out of the 


reach of non-shorthand students. 


On the chalkboard, directly above 
the tape recorders, the students see 
a key of the speeds that are on the 


various machines. A typical selec 


tion of speeds might be: 
Recorder #1 60- 70- 80 
Recorder 70- 80- 90 


# 
Recorder #3 80- 90-100 

Recorder # 90-100-110 
These tapes, of course, are changed 
at frequent intervals. For the most 
part, we use commercial tapes, but 
we also have made some of our own 
that have been added to the collec 


tion. 


Teacher Activity 
In case the reader is wondering 
what part the teacher plays in this 
shorthand practice laboratory, let me 
assure you that it is very much like 
A sharp 


running a three-ring circus. 
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Each of these students is writing at a 


speed that she selected. 


for dictation! 


eye has to be kept on the tape re 
corders to see that they are all func 
tioning properly, tapes need to be 
changed or rewound, volume needs to 
be adjusted, individual students will 
be asking for help on new or difficult 
outlines, students will need constant 
encouragement pep. talks 
the teacher to try for slightly higher 


and 


speeds rather than staying with a 
comfortable, well practiced speed, 
etc. Then, too, you may have one 
or two students who are shaky on 
their theory. This is a good time to 
work individually with them. You 


will probably have several that are 


potential speed demons who would 


profit from some really fast (140 
the in 


and above) dictation from 


structor. This might not be a prac 
tical speed to put on a recorder since 
so few would be working at these 
high speeds. 

When we began using this labora- 
tory setup last fall, it was assumed 
that recorders would be running con 
tinuously for the entire 50-minute 
period. Experience has proved, how- 
ever, that practice is more effective 
if the instructor makes use of an in 
We follow this proce 


The timer is set for five 


terval timer. 


dure now. 
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from, 


minutes. When it rings, the instruc 
tor immediately stops all the record 
ers and resets the timer for two min- 
utes. During this two-minute period, 
students relax, ask questions, and 
check their progress with each other. 
When the timer rings at the end of 
the two-minute period, the tape re- 
corders are set in motion, and the 
timer is reset for another five min 
utes of dictation. Results have been 
better and students work like beavers, 
knowing that they will have a chance 
to rest after a strenuous stint of prac 
tice. 
Equipment 

We started using “multi-listening” 
units several years ago. These units 
were simple boxes with inputs for 
six pairs of earphones. They were 
plugged into the back of our Webcor 
tape recorders, and this equipment 
easily set up whenever and 
We still use it in 
rooms that do not have permanently 


Was 


wherever needed. 


installed listening units such as those 
shown in the photographs. 

In a smaller school, with smaller 
shorthand classes, several of these 
“plug in” boxes would provide a satis 
factory setup for a shorthand class- 
The most 


room. expensive items, 


of course, are the tape recorders ; but 
if you are patient, and persistent, as 
we were, it is possible to add one re- 
corder to the department each year. 
We now own five which were pur- 
chased out of the business education 
budget, and we are borrowing one 
from the school’s audio-visual depart 
ment. Next year we shall add one 
more. 

The cost of building the portable 
boxes for use with tape 
We have listed the 


necessary parts for one tape recorder 


“plug in” 
recorders 1s low. 


and their cost: 
Unit Price 
$ .24 


Items and Description 
Switchcraft #11 Jax 
Clarostat #58-100 Ohm wire 
Wound Control .90 
L.M.B. Aluminum Box with 
gray hammertone finish #136. 

Size 54%” x 3” x 2%” 1.01 
pairs Trim Model #70 Earphones 3.83 


We have been so pleased with our 


Unit 
7 each 
1 each 


1 each 


experimental shorthand laboratory 
that we plan to wire our second 
shorthand classroom with permanent 
outlet will 


have a custom-built cabinet which will 


boxes. This room also 
house four tape recorders, a complete 
set of dictation tapes, and a lending 
library of dictation records for home 
use. Sliding doors (with locks) will 
keep this equipment free of dust and 
the unauthorized 


out of reach of 


visitors. 





SOME IMPLI 


Mr. Cohee, attendance supervisor of 
Lynwood High School, and Mr. Cos- 
man, principal, observing typing student 
who works part time in the attendance 
office. 


“Learning theories indicate that 
even the most fundamental typewriting 
practices need to be scrutinized through 
research.” 


ATIONS OF MODERN 


THEORIES OF LEARNING FOR RESEARCH 
IN TYPEWRITING 


Stanley K. Fitch 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 


theories of learning 


doubt on the 


ODERN 
cast considerable 
desirability of and 


Since 


many trends 


practices in typewriting. 
learning theories do not speak with 
finality, research is 
these 


any degree of 
needed to 
questionable trends and practices. 


More objective data are needed to 


evaluate further 


determine whether the trend of offer 
ing typewriting in junior high school 
is one that should be encouraged. Al 
so in need of evaluation are the prac 
tices of training vocational typists 
solely within the confines of a class- 
room, of insisting upon complete 
uniformity of posture among all typ 
ing students, and of having students 
tvpe for an entire class period with 
out a break. Still another area which 
merits investigation is the amount of 
learning interference which results 


from having students switch from 


one kind of typewriter to another. 


1. Should Typewriting Be 
Offered in Junior High School? 


While learning may take place at 


any age level, it proceeds most rapid- 
ly and tends to be most permanent if 
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it is geared to the physical and in 
tellectual level of the student. The 
Gestaltists, and particularly Wheeler, 
insist that the difficulty of the learn- 
ing task must be matched with the 
appropriate maturity level of the stu- 
dent. 

The futility of attempting to de 
velop learning in advance of adequate 
physical maturity has been reported 
by Gesell. In an experiment with 
identical twins on stair climbing, one 
twin at 53 weeks of age learned to 
climb stairs as effectively in one week 
as his twin had been able to do at the 
younger age of 46 weeks after ‘six 
weeks of practice. 

In addition to physical maturity a 
student must possess intellectual ma 
turity if effective learning is to take 
All reading teachers, for in 
that a student 


possess a certain mental age before he 


place. 
stance, know must 
can learn to read. 

There are many implications of 
maturation for typewriting in junior 
high Are the students in 
junior high physically mature enough 
Is their 


developed 


school. 


to manipulate a typewriter ? 


co-ordination — sufficiently 


for this task? Also, are junior high 
school students able to comprehend 


of the 


volved in a traditional course in type- 


many intellectual tasks in 


writing? Do junior high students 
have enough experiental background 
to understand many of the terms 
found in a business letter ? 

The solution to equating maturity 
of the student with typewriting in 
struction does not necessarily rest in 
“Yes” and ‘“‘No” 


of specific questions. 


answers to a series 
Perhaps the 
solution is one of degree. For in 
stance, junior high school students 
may not be physically ready to oper- 
ate manual typewriters but they may 
be ready for electric or portable type 
writers. Similarly, junior high school 
students may be intellectually ready 
only for some of the simpler tasks in 
typewriting such as learning the key 
board, doing simple forms of tabula 
tion, and typing simple themes. 
Research is needed to indicate the 
degree to which students in junior 
high school are ready for typewriting 
both physically and intellectually. If 


junior high school students are ready 
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even on a modified 
deter- 


for typewriting, 


basis, research is needed to 


mine the content appropriate for jun 
ior high typewriting. 
2. Is Classroom Experience 


Sufficient Training for 
Vocational Typists? 


Most 
dents 


vocational typewriting stu 
their 
four 


complete typewriting 
course within the 


classroom. When such students take a 


walls of a 


timed writing in the office of a pros 
pective employer both teacher and 
students are often amazed at the re 
sults. Yet Guthrie, a leading learn 
ing theorist, would express no sur 
prise at the relatively poor showing 
of the students. 


skills 


learned in a specific situation or set 


According to Guthrie are 


ting. Since the students mentioned 
above had not previously typed in an 
office setting, they had not learned 
skill. Although it is 


doubtful if the same situation is ever 


this 


tvpe of 


situations 
The 


situa 


luplicated in its entirety, 


may approximate one another. 


the similarity between 


greater 
tions in which a student performs, 
the greater the transfer of training. 

\n important job of the teacher 
according to Guthrie is to train stu 
dents in as many situations as pos 
sible. Che greater the repertoire of 
experiences on the part of the stu 
dents, the more likely they are to be 
successful in a new situation since the 
that that 


experienced a_ situation 


chances are much greater 


thev have 
similar to the one with which they are 
Oddly enough many fields in 


this 


faced. 


cluding sports make use of 
theorv. 

\ patent move of the New York 
Yankees is to use older players in a 
“clutch” situation, particularly during 


a Wi rid Series. 


sumably is that an older player will 


Casey's theory pre 


more likely be successful in a clutch 
situation than a younger player be 
cause his repertoire of experiences is 
greater. Since we learn what we do. 
the older player is more likely to have 
learned what to do in a_ situation 
closer in identity to the one with 
Which the club is faced than a 
younger player. 

An application of Guthrie’s theory 
to the training of vocational typists 
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refuted 


research 


substantiated or 
through First, 
must establish whether training voca- 
tional typists under a variety of con 


must be 
research. 


ditions is better than classroom train 
ing only. Second, if training voca 
tional typists under various conditions 
is desirable, research must establish 
families of situations under which vo 
cational typists should be trained. If 
typing under normal office conditions 
is one such family, then a strong ar 
gument can be raised in favor of aug 
menting work experience education 


for vocational business students. 


3. Should All Typing Students 
Adopt the Same Posture? 
whe typical typing classroom con 
taihs at least one typing posture chart 


reminded time and 


feet flat on the 


Students are 
again to keep their 
keyboard, 
the 


floor. to “reach” for the 


and to sit well back in chair. 
Learning theories indicate that while 
attention to correct posture is a step 
in the right direction, too much em 


may be 


phasis on specific details 
detrimental to the productive ability 
of tvpewriting students 


The Gestalt 


psychologists insist 


that the duty of the teacher is to 
work within a given framework pro 
vided by the student. For instance, 
if a student maintains that he is more 
comfortable with his legs crossed, the 
teacher should not dwell on this fea 
ture. However, the teacher could in 
sist that the student maintain as bal 
the end 


the 


anced a position as possible 
f having feet flat on 


Hence the job ot 


purpose 
floor while typing. 
the typing teacher insofar as posture 
and not 


is concerned is to refine it 


reform it. : 

The field of sport again provides 
many examples of outstanding ath 
letes who assumed unorthodox 


pos 


tures. Don Budge, the tennis plaver 
of yestervear, had a very abnormal 
posture while playing tennis. Cer 
tainly Ingemar Johansson is not 
“picture boxer.” 

above 


such as these 


Gestaltists to 


Illustrations 
indicate 
more than the 
With reference 
“whole” 


are used by 
that 


“sum of its parts.” 


the “whole” is 


to typewriting posture the 


versus “part” controversy would 


mean major attention to that type of 
posture which is most consistent with 


the student’s optimum typewriting 
“T- 


efficiency as compared to major at 
tention to analysis of spe cifie aspects 


of posture such as slant of forearms 


] 
+ 


curvature of the typist’s neck. 


and 
Both of these approaches agree that 
attention should be paid to various 
insofar as they 


aspects ot posture 


facilitate typewriting performance 
The difference lies in the initial ap- 
proach—whole or part. 
The 


troversy has several implications for 


“Whole” versus “part” con- 
research in typewriting posture. To 
what degree may a student assume an 
unorthodox posture and still type at 
Is conforn ity 


optimum efficiency 


in some details, such as position of 


more important than con- 


hands, 
formity in other details, such as posi- 
tion of feet? Answers to questions 
such as these may point out mor 
clearly the emphasis which should be 
given to posture by 


typewriting 
t achers. 


4. Should Students Type for an 
Entire Class Period? 


Is continuous ty ping for 55 minutes 


riods 


with a five-minute rest period? There 


are indications tl student will 


better than two 25-minute pr 


lat a 


: | 
more in a typewriting Class 


learn 
having distributed practice than in 


one which types on a massed-prac- 
tice basis. 

\ well-known experiment involv- 
ing sixth-grade boys in dart throw- 
ing shows the superiority of distrib- 

\ll subjects threw ap- 


(one 


uted practice. 
proximately 300 darts each. 
group practiced throwing 20 darts a 
day for two days of each week; the 
other group threw 10 darts a day four 
times a week. As indicated, the latter 
group experienced more learning 

If distributed practice is superior 
to massed practice, how many rest 
pe riods should there be in a typical 
period of typewriting ? How long 
should each rest period be 


and other questions must be answered 


? These 


through research. 


5. Does Practice Guarantee 
Acquisition of Typewriting Skill? 
“Practice makes perfect,” is a well- 


known slogan. It has been quoted 
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many times. Yet learning theorists 


have agreed almost unanimously that 
this “truism” per se is not necessarily 
true. 

That learning and performance are 
not synonymous has been pointed out 
by learning theorists in several ways 
Thorndike states that practice makes 
when accompanied by 
The 


state that experience is no guarantec 


perfect only 
satisfying results. Gestaltists 
that learning will occur although it 
opens up the possibility for learning 
The 


point out the necessity of distinguish 


to take place. Functionalists 


ing between performance and learn 
ing. 

A teacher then can not assume that 
a student is learning to type because 
he is busy striking the keys. How- 
ever, learning must be evaluated 
through performance. Research is 
needed to indicate under what condi- 
tions learning can be inferred from 


performance 


6. Should Students be Allowed 
to Practice on Various 
Kinds of Typewriters? 


\ common practice among type 
writing students is to type on two or 
more kinds of typewriters. For in 
stance, some students may type on a 
manual in their regular typewriting 
class and on a portable at home. Other 
students may learn to type while prac 
ticing on a manual and on an electric 
machine. According to the learning 


theorists known as_ Functionalists 


there is negative transfer between 
similar skills when they are learned 
simultaneously. 

The application of the phenomenon 
of negative transfer or retroactive in- 
hibition to typewriting would prohibit 
typewriting students from switching 
from one kind of typewriter to an 
other. Furthermore, since the mare 
similar the learning tasks are (short 
of being identical) the greater the in 
terference, even having students move 
from one typewriter to another of the 
same make would also appear to be 
harmful. 

Clarification is needed regarding 
the practical application of this con- 
cept of negative transfer. In accord- 
ance with Guthrie’s theory that we 
learn what we do, students must type 
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on as many different kinds of type 
This 


between the 


writers as possible. apparent 


contradiction Function 


alists and Guthrie is reconciled when 


one remembers that negative transfer 


among similar skills is greatest dur 
ing the initial stages of learning the 
skills. Hence transfer from one ma 


chine to another should be avoided 


/ 7 


only during the early stages of learn 
ing to typewrite. 
The 


transfer 


major effects of negative 


may be circumvented then 
by having students type on one ma 
have consolidated 
After the skill has 


been consolidated, students should re 


chine until they 


their typing skill. 


ceive practice in typewriting on as 
many different machines as possible. 

Research is needed to determine the 
degree of efficiency a student must 
possess on a typewriter before it is 
safe for him to move to another type 
writer. Research is also needed to 
indicate the degree to which skills 
similar to typewriting such as piano 
playing interfere with learning to 
type. 

Conclusion 

Learning theories indicate that we 
must do more research in typewrit 
ing than ever before. [ven the most 


fundamental practices need to be 


scrutinized through research. 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 30 of the October issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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The in-school 


work-experience program 


Edward A. Perkins, Jr. 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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“The various work stations in the 
offices of your school, if properly 
utilized, can be a valuable source 
of experience and training for your 
business education students.” 


AVE you ever taken time to eval 
uate the effectiveness of the 
work-experience program within your 
school? Can you outline the objec- 
tives of the program? Do you have 
any idea whether or not student skills 
are being used in the most effective 
manner? Are you aware of any mis 
directed efforts in the system? Do 
you know if students are doing too 
many unrelated tasks? Do you know 
how the students are evaluated? Has 
your business department assumed the 
responsibility for directing the efforts 
of the students working in the pro- 
the 


office personnel select their own stu 


gram? Or do non-certificated 
dent assistants (usually picked at ran- 
dom from the nearest study hall) ? 

In attempting to suggest answers 
to these questions the following cri- 
teria for evaluating the effectiveness 
of any in-school, work-experience 
program seem reasonable ones: 

1. The importance of clear-cut 
goals or objectives 

2. The assumption of rightful re- 
sponsibility by the business depart- 
ment, the supervisory personnel, and 
the student workers 
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3. The adequacy of the classroom 
and on-the-job training 
4. The 


work distribution and logical assign 


importance of equitable 
ment 

5. The existence of adequate guid 
ance, instruction, and supervision 

6. The existence of adequate con 
trols and means of evaluation 

The following applications of each 
of these criterion to” a work-experi 
ence program within a_ secondary 
school are not intended to be all-in- 
clusive. They are intended, however, 
to serve as a yardstick to help you 
establish a new work-experience pro- 
gram within your school or to help 
you improve the existing setup. 


What Are the Goals or Objectives? 


Setting the goals is the teacher’s 
first work—in a practical and doing 
sense—explaining what is wanted. 
Three typical objectives, found in 
many excellent work-experience 
courses, are as follows: 

1. To give in-service training in 
general secretarial and clerical rou- 
tine. 


Corner of Office Practice Laboratory 
at Oregon State College 


zZ. Yo give this actual job experi 
ence by sending students out as secre- 
taries and clerks to heads of depart 
ments as well as to the administrative 
offices and counselors. This 
the double purpose of training the 
student and of giving much needed 


serves 


aid in accomplishing many of the rou- 
tine jobs which are an integral part 
of a large school. 

3. To develop good office habits of 


work, conduct, and dress; and to em- 


phasize the importance of good hu- 


man relations and by practicing good 


human relations. 


Who's Responsible? 
school 


Work the 


offices is not intended to replace the 


experience in 


part-time, co-operative training plan 
of business education. Carlos Hay- 


den, in his study of fundamental 
issues in business education based up- 
on the opinions of business educators 
regarding these issues, makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 

The majority position seems to 
indicate that business teachers 
should study and think through 
the various possibilities for work 





the school 


with the view of incorporating 


experience within 
them into the training program 


but that we should not over 


estimate the values to be derived 
The 


values are not sufficiently great, 


from such a_ program. 


and, in most cases, cannot be 
made sufficiently great to replace 
co-operative training.’ 

Many slipshod in-school, work-ex 
perience programs can be traced to 
poor, or to a total lack of interest and 
leadership on the part of the business 
education teachers. Since work ex- 
perience in school offices exists in 
some form or another in most high 
the 


should assume the responsibility for 


schools, business department 
planning, directing and controlling 
the program ; the supervisory person 
secretaries, 


nel (office department 


heads, deans, counselors, etc.) should 
assume responsibility for providing 
instruction and guidance to the stu 
dent workers ; and the student work- 
ers should assume responsibility for 
the carrying-out of the job to be done. 
Therefore, the final responsibility for 
an effective program of work experi 
ence in the school offices should be 
delegated to the following individu 
als: 

1. Office Practice Teacher. Asa 
repres¢ ntative of the business depart 
ment, the office practice teacher 
should co-ordinate the various opera- 
tions of the program so that they 
will best achieve the objectives ot the 
course. He should be held account 
able to the administration for estab 
lishing, installing, and enforcing the 
conditions that will produce experi- 
ences and learning situations similar 
to those of the business world. He 
must be prepared to discontinue any 
work station which fails to provide 
the desired experience—emotional as 
well as instructional. 

2. Supervisor. The 


must provide experiences in 


supervisor 
actual 
jobs that really contribute to office 
practice learning. It is a further 
duty of the supervisor to explain to 
his young employee the student’s re- 
sponsibilities in a simple, sympathetic 
manner. 


_?Carlos K, Hayden, Major Issues in Business 
Education, Monograph 75, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 1951, p. 36. 
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3. Student Worker. The student 
assumes the role of employee and 
looks to his supervisor for necessary 
instruction and guidance. In keeping 
with the objectives of the program, 
the student is expected to demonstrate 
the following qualities: neat appear- 
ance, initiative, good manners, punc 
tuality, and consistent production. 


Training 


The technical education 


should be accomplished in the class- 


basic 


rooms of the business department. In 
addition to having completed at least 
one year of typewriting and book 
keeping, the following units of train 
ing are recommended: electric type 
writing ; adding-listing machines ; cal 
culator; transcribing machine; du 
plicating (fluid and mimeograph) ; 
alphabetic indexing and filing; “pen 
Ci and 


miscellaneous clerical activities. 


mathematics; teletraining; 

The training described in the para- 
graph above can be offered in an 
office laboratory course in the first 
semester of the twelfth grade, there 
by leaving the second semester open 
for on-the-job training. By provid 
ing actual werk experience through 
office practice, the student has the op 
portunity to integrate the skills and 
knowledges previously acquired, and 
should be encouraged by the super 
visor to develop new skills. Skills 
and experiences such as operating a 
switchboard, meeting the public, or 
ganizing and maintaining filing sys 
tems, and adjusting to new situations 
can be acquired through the work-ex 


perience program within the school. 


Placement 


( office 


survey ot 


The 


teacher ) 


coordinator practice 


make a 


should 
all the potential stations where stu 
dents may effectively be used within 
the school. In the survey, an analy 

sis of the work opportunity available 
to students must be determined. The 
coordinator should consult with each 
of the school personnel of the various 
areas of proposed placement, and dé 

fine the experiences within that area 
for the office practice student. Since 
placement is a dynamic process, a 
system of constant evaJuation must be 
established by the coordinator and 


other personnel considering both the 
work of the office practice students 
and the genuine contribution of the 
specific experience. 

In the semester prior to actual 


should 


analyze the various areas of place- 


placement, the coordinator 
ment within the school and the stu- 
dent personnel available, and match 
the student to the job. In the event 
the coordinator has more job areas 
of placement than student personnel, 
he should attempt to assign at least 
one student to each department or 
office using otfice-practice help. Since 
the basis of placement depends upon 
the best utilization of the skills and 
knowledges of the individual student, 
no priority list should be maintained. 
If feasible, pupils can rotate from one 
supervisor to another a number of 
times during the semester. In this 
way, the student profits from a wider 
variety of worthwhile work experi- 


ence. 
Guidance, Supervision, and Instruction 


To a large extent, the student 


worker depends upon his ‘immediate 


supervisor for the guidance, super 


vision, and instruction necessary to 


the satisfac tory completion of his job. 


It is recognized that a major short- 
coming of the work-experience pro- 
element of 


As some te ach- 


gram lies in the faulty 
or poor supervision. 
ers are better supervisors than others, 
the rotation plan previously suggested 
will partially alleviate this situation. 
In the event the supervisor is not 
or cannot be physically present dur- 
ing the period the student worker is 
assigned, it is recommended that in 
struction sheets be prepared by the 
supervisor and placed in a location 
known to the student. It is essential 
that the 


duties and not be placed ina position 


student know his specific 


where he must what must be 


guess 


accomplished. 


Control and Evaluation 


The keys to control are simplicity 


and timeliness. Reports are one 
form of control that can be effectively 
utilized in a work-experience pro- 
gram; they are a means of obtaining 
maximum information with a mini- 


mum expenditure of time. It is 
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necessary for the coordinator to know 
about the students’ progress, to know 
what suggestions the supervisors 
may have for improving the program, 
and to keep the administration in- 
formed about the total program. In 
order to insure a dynamic, workable 
system, the following types of reports 
should be used: 

1. Rating Sheet. 


dustry make frequent use of the rat 


Business and in 


ing sheet in order to determine em- 


ploy ee efficiency on an objectiv e basis. * 


being 
The 


student worker should be rated peri- 


In reality, no one escapes 


“evaluated” in every day life. 


odically by his immediate supervisor. 
This rating can easily coincide with 
the school’s marking periods. 

A simple rating sheet or checklist 
tailor-made to the 


can be program 


by the coordinator. Such qualifica- 


tions as job attitudes, job perform 
ance, per sonal appearance, atte ndance 
and punctuality should be included on 
this rating sheet. The individual rat 
ings should be made known to the 
student worker and, at the same time, 
the supervisor can offer suggestions 
This 


corrective action 


for improvement. procedure 


provides for as we 
go along. 

2. Supervisor's Report \t the 
end of each semester, the supervisor 
should submit a report to the coordi 
nator that includes at least the follow 
ing information: (1) specific duties 
performed by students; (2) total 
number of students that can be effec 
tively used by the supervisor; (3) 
critical comments or reactions about 


(4) 


The coordinator has 


the program; and students’ re 
action, if 
the 
thes« 
adjustm« nts to the program that may 
Their handl 


ing must be expeditious, with prompt 


any. 
responsibility of interpreting 


reports and making whatever 
be deemed necessary. 
adjustment of deviations 


The co 


ordinator has a further responsibility 


3. Coordinator's Report 


of informing the administration, once 


each semester, about the total num 


of this report is to give the admin- 
istration a continuing review of the 
results of the program. The admin 
istrator, in turn, should interpret this 
report and immediately undertake 
whatever action that may be neces- 
sary to insure a workable, successful 


program. 
Summary 
Now is 
effectiveness of your in-school, work- 


The 


the time to evaluate the 


experience program. various 


work stations in the offices of your 
school, if properly utilized, can be a 
valuable source of experience and 
training for your business education 
students. Much needless student ex- 
ploitation can be avoided if your busi- 
ness department will assume its right- 
ful responsibility for planning, di- 
recting and controlling the program’s 
activities (under your leadership, of 
course). The criteria presented have 
helped the writer. They can help 


vou, too! 








the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 








INSOLVENT 
IN SOLVENS 
meant 

to clear up 


not 


it is not able to clear up its debts. 





When a business has less assets than liabilities it is insolvent. In other words 











|THE ANSWER’S IN 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Did you ever have in your class a “stu- 
dent” whose hand muscular coordination 
of were not as adept as an able student? 


Mr. Lesser tells why this teaching > 


ber of students assigned to the work 
program, the 
school, the 


experience areas 


Jacement within the pi 
I On the last page of this magazine 


duties performed in these areas, and experience is a “rare treat.” 


a summary of the reactions of the 


supervisory personnel. ‘The purpose 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 
ON THE TEACHING OF 


BOOKKEEPING 


I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


A SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


HE year, 1958-59, was productive 

of seventy-three articles dealing 
with the teaching of bookkeeping, as 
compared with fifty-three during the 
previous year and sixty the year be- 
fore that. These will be treated as 
briefly and as objectively as possible. 


Special Nuumbers 


Continuing its custom, Business 
Education Forum devoted its Decem- 
ber issue to the teaching of Book- 
keeping. The number was edited by 


Binnion (3)* and dealt with inte 


gration of bookkeeping with other 
subjects. Contributors included Clay- 
ton (10), Ross (45), Chambers (9), 
Keller (28), Seeliger (56), Havard 
(21), and Bonner (5). 


Special Series 


Two series on the teaching of 


bookkeeping were published. One, 
by the Freeman-Hanna-Kahn team, 
appeared in Business Education 
World from October through Febru- 
ary (19, 15, 27, 20, and 14). The 
other, written by Satlow, appeared in 
the Journal of Business Education 
from November through March (4/7, 


53, 50, 55, and 51). 


Bibliographies 


One bibliography (48) appeared, 
listing the fifty-three items that were 


published during the school year 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 
refer to the titles in the bibliography that appears 
at the end of this article. 
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1956-57 and that were dealt with in 
last year’s annual summary by the 


present writer. 
Guidance 


dealt with 


prognosis, three on the high-school 


Five research studies 
level and two on the post-high school 
level. 

Petro (36) 
first-semester bookkeeping with pre 


found correlations of 


vious year’s grades—.686; with the 
Kuder preference record 
tional 644, 
.592; with the Minnesota clerical ap- 
titude - numbers 
names scale—.482; and with the 
asic Mathematics skills—.481. That 
of English comprehension was quite 
low, .293. 

Linn (30) found that scores on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
show a definite relationship to failure 


computa 


scale— clerical scale 


test scale — .532, 


or success in bookkeeping, that read- 
ing grade-placement and arithmetic 
grade-placement show the closest re- 
lationship to achievement in begin- 
ning bookkeeping; and that a grade 
of D in a mathematics content subject 
is commonly accompanied by consid- 
erable difficulty with the study of 
bookkeeping. 

Phelps (37) found the IQ’s more 
predictive of success in the third 
semester than in any other semester ; 
arithmetic marks and ability were 
more indicative of bookkeeping suc- 
cess than were reading comprehen- 
sion and intelligence; and reading 


comprehension correlated higher with 
bookkeeping success than did IQ re- 
sults. He concluded, however, that 
no one factor alone was sufficiently 
predictive to be of great guidance 
value. 

Theige (67) found that high school 
bookkeeping is a distinct asset in col- 
lege accounting. Larsen (29) came 
to a similar conclusion, finding a high 
correlation between grades in college 
accounting and the number of 
semesters of high school bookkeep- 
ing; that those who had bookkeeping 
at high school were superior in first- 
year college accounting than those 
who had no high school b« okkeeping ; 
but that there are no differences be 
yond the first year. 


individuation 


Bishop (4) described the organi 
zation of three groups within the class 
and indicated how such groupings are 
administered. Ristau (44) presented 
specific devices that can be employed 
to challenge the student. 
Kahn (26) went into detail on one 
specific project that is usable with 
the Z 


Austin (2) 
showed how he uses the practice set 


superior 


bright students. 


with the slow learner. 


Integration 


Gryder (17) indicated how book- 
keeping can be integrated with gen- 
eral business. Ross (45) showed the 
integration with business arithmetic. 
Havard, Oéesterling, and Arctander 
(21) dealt with 
business law. 


with integration 
Chambers (9) treated 
integration with economic concepts 
while Seeliger (56) dealt with dis- 
tributive education. Clayton (10) re- 
lated the work to office practice; 
Keller (28) to and 
Bonner (5) to shorthand. 


typewriting ; 


General Teaching Pointers 


Attributing the high mortality rate 
in bookkeeping to poor teaching, 
Rainey (41) discusses various fac- 
tors and points out ways in which 
teachers can improve instruction and 
thus reduce the mortality rate. 

Tamura (66) found that the bal- 
ance sheet approach is preferred over 
the other approaches. Maier (32) 
found that teachers of high-achieving 
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classes reported a greater frequency 


of presentation of new units with 
textbooks closed and regular use of 
oral drill by them. Dupree (13) and 
Satlow (52) gave profiles of the suc 
cessful be wokkeeping teacher. 

Satlow (47) outlined eleven basic 
principles that are applicable to the 
teaching of any topic in bookkeeping. 
He discussed (54) one of these—that 
of gradualism—at length and showed 
its implementation in connection with 
various aspects of bookkeeping in 


struction. 


Teaching Specific Topics 


(19) and Mickelson 
dealt with the introductory lessons in 


Hanna (33) 


bookkeeping; Freeman (15) and 
Steingrader (62) treated the teaching 
(27) showed 


of journalizing; Kahn 


how to teach posting; and Hanna 
(20) suggested how to teach the trial 
balance. 


(14) 


presented methods of dealing with 


Brendel (7) and Freeman 
end-of-fiscal-period work, the former 
handling it on three ability levels. 
Haga (18) discussed the teaching of 


Yahn 


dealt with adjustments, while Rainey 


financial statements. (73) 
(39 and 40) dealt with reversing en 


tries. Garrison and Kennedy (16) 


treated income tax instruction. 


Motivating Student Learning 


Waring (70) and Satlow (53) dis 
cussed ways of motivating the stu 
dents. Nelson (35) applied the role 
playing technique to the instructional 


(31) 


handle the school’s books. 


situation. Lord had his class 

Douglass (12) organized a high 
school investment club as a means for 
having knowledges and skills related 


West (71) 


arranged for cooperation with local 


to student experiences. 


hotel offices for obtaining practical 
experience. Price (38) had recourse 
to the use of names of popular enter 
tainers in the various bookkeeping 
transactions as an_ interest-arouser. 
Ring (42) had his students set up a 
home budget as a practical unit in 
recordkeeping. 

Stanton (61) re-appraised the lec- 
ture method in accounting and _ indi- 
which this method 


cated ways in 


might be vitalized. 
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Instructional Aids 


Wagoner (69) treated the use of 
the textbook in the bookkeeping 
class. Swanson (63) discussed the 
purposes of end-of-chapter materials 
and showed how they can be used 
properly to help in the study of con 
tent, to provide practice material and 
to measure achievement. 

Satlow (50) presented pointers on 
the preparation of problem materials 
for bookkeeping students. He (55) 
dealt 


bookkeeping class, accompanying his 


also with questioning in_ the 


remarks with sample questions. 


Kaeding (25) dealt with practical 


discussion problems in beginning 
bookkeeping. 

Sister Gwendolyn (57) showed 
how the flannel board can be of ser 
ice in the bookkeeping class. while 
Sister Marie (58) described the use 
of posters when blackboard space 1s 


Mills (34) 


plastic covers can be applied to charts 


lacking. indicated how 


to double their utility. 


Hill (22) questioned seriously the 


objectives and content of the stand 
ard bookkeeping course. Tamura 
(66) found that both vocational and 
non-vocational objectives of book 


keeping held sway. Boynton (6) 
urged the adoption of speed stand 
Anderson (1) 


outlined new developments that have 


ards in bookkeeping. 


effected changes in course content. 
Satlow (49) treated the need for 

developing ethical values in book 

keeping and pointed out areas that 


lend themselves to such instruction 


Evaluation 


Published materials on _ testing 
seemed to fit into an integrated pat 
tern. (51) 


ods of evaluating student learning in 


Satlow discussed meth 


bookkeeping, elaborated on prin 


ciples of constructing a practical unit 


test, and a sample unit test 


gave 


based on these principles. 


Svde yT 


(65) discussed the preparation ot 


“quickie quizzes” and provided a 


series of sample quizzes. Conkling 





SEE REFERENCES ON NEXT PAGE 


1 


Materials about bookkeeping 


following magazines 


ness Education Forwn (BEF), Business Education World (BEW), Business 


(BE), Business Teacher (BT), Journal 
Business Education Ouarterly (NBEQ) 


REFERENCES TO 


that appeared in prin 


NUMBERS ARE 


t during the year 1958-1959 in the 


American Business Education (ABE), Balance Sheet (BS), Busi 


Educator 


Business Education (JBE) and Nationa 


GIVEN IN THIS ARTICLI 





The business student teachers of 
Ball State Teachers College (8) pre 
sented a statement on the uses of bul 
letin boards in bookkeeping. Winnett 
(72) gave an extensive treatment to 
the work of the student-teacher. 
Satlow (46) discussed the role of 
the previous day’s assignment in 
bookkeeping and suggested ways of 
handling it in the classroom for opti- 
mum benefit to the students. Juler 
(24) described an assignment check- 
list for use in follow-up work, while 
Swartz (64) pointed out the role of 
student “auditors” in checking class 


papers. 
Objectives and Content 
Ristau (43) found that over 90% 
of employers looked for bookkeeping 
preparation when hiring people for 
beginning office positions. 


described the use of ‘“‘flash 
Van Detta (68) described a 


(11) 
tests.” 
“quizzle”’. 
Huffman 
monthly Bookkeeping Awards 
and South-Western Publishing Com- 
(59 and 60) continued its ob- 


23) continued his 


Tests 


pany 
jective tests designed for the end of 
the first semester and the end of the 
first year of bookkeeping. 


Personal Observation 


feel 
favorable 


The writer cannot help but 
that this has been a most 
year in the field of bookkeeping-edu- 
cation literature. Not 
much produced, but the work was of 
than heretofore. 


only was 


a higher quality 
Moreover, there was consistently less 
circumlocution with more treatment 
accorded to the practical problems 


faced by the teacher on the firing line. 
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Miss Elliott studying contents of file 
folders used in her student teaching. 
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“An enthusiasm and a love for teaching business education 


subjects will manifest itself in student teaching preparation.” 


REPARATION for student teach 
ing in business education does not 
necessarily 
vear in college but should start early 
education mayor’s 


in the business 


training. Having just completed an 
enlightening and challenging term as 

student teacher, I have a few pre 
student teaching suggestions which 
might be of help to prospective stu 
lent teachers and to those instructors 
who have a part in the education of 


future business education teachers 


File Folders 


File folders should be kept for the 
ditfterent business subjects. For ex 
ample, folders can be kept for typing, 
shorthand, and other college courses. 

These will be the 
of information upon which you will 


folders source 
depend during student teaching. Prac- 
tically anything may be filed in these 
folders. Saving all types of material 
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begin during the senior 


useless 


Material 


may be an 


pavs. seeming] 


earliet asset in student 
teaching. Clippings or typed resumés 
articles contain 


of magazine may 


ideas for student teaching. Samples 
of college work may come in handy. 
Colle re 


may 


outlines and lecture notes 


prove to be 


useful references. 
Remember that most high schools do 
not have the library facilities that 
you have available at college. 

The main advantage of filing ma 
terials such as pamphlets, posters, and 
business forms in subject folders 1s 
that they can be found quickly and 
easily. 

Do not limit your folders to purely 
business subjects. Material on teach 
ing methods and general educational 
information should be placed under 
the heading of “Education.” 

Another idea is to file typewritten 
biographical sketches of famous per 
sons in business. Students are par 


ticularly interested in the lives of 


these people. Many times the humor- 


ous incidents about these famous 
people help to inject a bright note in 
the classroom. 

Keep a bibliography or list of per 
tinent articles and books in the field 
of business and education. You may 
find it easier to keep a small file box 
with index cards. Magazine articles 
or books may be filed by subject on 
the index cards. Then during stu- 
dent teaching, you will be able to 
quickly determine a source of in- 


formation on any subject. 


Periodicals 
Do not wait until the t prior to 
student teaching to commence read 


Che 


isiness and edu- 


ing business magazines read 
ing of professional b 
cation periodicals should be culti- 
vated early in the college student’s 
career. Reading regularly over a 


four-year period will give you an ac- 


I po 





curate and more up-to-date picture of 
the trends in the business education 
field. 

[f at all possible, the business ed- 
ucation major should subscribe to 
several business and educational pub 
lications. 

Keep all business and educational 
magazines accumulated during your 
college training. It will be an invalu 
able 


student teaching. 


source of information during 
Few high school 
libraries subscribe to all business and 


education magazines. 


Professional Organizations 


Membership in professional cam- 


organizations orientates the fu 


T 
i 
+ 

{ 


ure student teacher for the role he 
will play in community organizations 
such as the Parent Teachers Associa 
tion and the community teachers as 
sociation, 

Attendance at college professional 
organizations gives the business edu 
cation major a sense of unity in 
mingling with other college students 


Also, 


education or 


with business objectives. 


campus business and 
ganizations present a wealth of ideas 
and information through their pro 
grams and projects. 

Some of the most “down-to-earth” 
ideas often come from departmental 
sessions of local, district, or state 
teachers meetings, conventions, and 
workshops. New teaching gimmicks 
and approaches, as well as free edu 
cational materials, can be gained at 
professional meetings. Most business 
and education groups invite college 


students to attend their sessions. 


Free Materials 


My recommendation is not to cram 
as many materials as you can in your 
folders, but I do feel some materials 
Many 


materials are available for the busi 


do have educational value. 
ness teacher simply for the asking. 

How do you know what materials 
are available? Many magazines give 
listings of free or inexpensive mate 
rials, and often advertising com 
panies invite you to write for spe 


Also, 


write publishing or office equipment 


cific teaching aids. you can 


companies for materials relating to 
business education. 
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Skill Proficiency 


Naturally all college business edu 
cation majors strive for excellence in 
skill subjects, but it is important to 
maintain that skill. Students are very 
observant. If you can type 80 words 
per minute, you will find that students 
will pay much closer attention to you 
in typing class and will strive to 
build their speed. Likewise in short 
hand, the ability to write characters 
fluently on the blackboard impresses 


students. 


Work Experience 


It is helpful if the student teacher 
has had some office experience which 
he can relate to classroom learning 
situations. The work experience may 
consist of part-time college employ 
ment or a job as a clerk during vaca 
tion periods, but any office or sales 
work does enable the student teacher 
to give high school students real-life 
illustrations of business practices and 


procedures. 
Getting Acquainted with the School 


The primary requisite is to become 
acquainted with your prospective co 
operating teacher before you do your 
student teaching. If an actual visit is 
impossible, then write a letter inquir 
ing about: 
(1) Names of business teachers and sub 
jects they teach 
(2) Number of business subjects offered 
(3) Number of students enrolled in busi 
ness department 
(4) Location of business department 
(5) Textbooks used in each business sub 
ject (particularly those subjects whichtyou 
will teach or observe) 


Learning the names of the business 


teachers is especially important. 
Everyone wants to be called by his 
proper the 


subjects taught you will have a better 


By associating 


name. 


understanding of the teaching situa 
Much 


of your student teaching learning will 


tion of each business teacher. 


be absorbed through working with the 
members of the business department. 
the 
offered 


number of 
and the 
in the 


By ascertaining 
business subjects 
number of students enrolled 
business department, you will be able 
to get some idea of the size of the 


department and the objectives being 


sought (vocational, personal, or gen 
eral education ). 

Knowing where the business de 
partment is located will enable you to 
fit into the classroom procedure the 
first day of student teaching without 
any sense of strangeness or awkward 
ness. 

Obtaining the names of the text 
future student 


books is valuable to 


teachers. A ge 0d idea is to study the 
text being used in the classes you 
will teach or observe. If you are 
rusty on any subject, it would be help 
ful for you to outline the book. When 
you commence your student teaching 
in that subject, you will be able to 
concentrate on improved lesson pre- 
sentation. Little, if any, review will 
then be necessary. 

The second step in learning more 
about the school in which you will do 
your student teaching is to meet the 


Most 


ors are pleased to talk to future stu 


administration. administrat 
dent teachers and will be able to give 
you a great deal of information about 
the school. Asking for copies of the 


teachers’ and students’ handbooks 
will answer numerous questions you 
might have concerning school policy, 


regulations, etc. 


Getting Acquainted with the Town 


A teacher is a part of the com 
munity in which he teaches; there 
fore, the student teacher should be 
familiar with the city or town in 
which he will do his student teaching. 
The Chamber of Commerce generally 
will have information about the town. 
Of course, merely knowing the town 
will not insure success in_ student 
teaching, but a general understanding 
of the main industries and the type 
of positions in which students are 
employed following graduation will 
have an effect on the lesson presenta 
tion in vocational courses. 

An enthusiasm and a love for 
teaching business education subjects 
the 


Preparation 


will manifest itself in student 


teaching preparation. 
for future student teaching should not 
be regarded as a chore necessary for 
successful student teaching, but as a 
study help which will make present 
college courses more meaningful and 
challenging. 
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HOW 10 
WRITE AN 
ARTICLE 
FOR A 
BUSINESS 


Enoch J. Haga 
California Medical Facility 
Vacaville, California 


EDUCATION 


~ JOURNAL 


“By sharing ideas, information, experiences, and 
techniques, we may all help to make business 
education better serve our students and society.” 


S ) you want to write an article for 


a professional journal? How do 
What should you 


Certainly it is a good 


you go about it? 
write about ¢ 
rule to stick to the things you know 
about. What methods have you de 
veloped in your classes that might be 
of help to other teachers? Have you 
had experiences or developed tech 
that with 
Have you found a shortcut, 


niques could be shared 
others ? 

developed a way to do something 
easier, better, faster? Do you think 
that current practice is “all wet’? 
Speak up. Tell others what you have 
learned, done, discovered, or think. 
In this way business education will 
stand the best chance for improve 


ment and advance. 
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Ideally a writer should have a 
strong urge to contribute something 
of value to business education. A 
writer may have something unique to 
contribute, yet still value highly the 
professional recognition to be gained ; 
probably few articles are ever written 
for a single reason. And remember 
that even in a specialized field like 
business education, one man cannot 
know all. Try to develop a specialty 


of your own—bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, consumer economics, data 
processing, or the like. Don’t spread 
yourself too thin. Most of 
find plenty to do keeping up with just 
Write about what 


,you have done, have learned, or know 


us will 
one or two fields. 


about. Your words will then carry 


the weight of inner conviction. Your 
readers will sense that you know what 


you are talking about. 
Will Anyone Listen To Me? 


If you have something worthwhile 
to say, you may rest assured that you 
will be heard. Editors are constantly 
on the lookout for material likely to 
be of substantial help or interest to 
their readers. 

Of course it is true that most pub- 
lications have editorial policies of one 
kind or another, but the best way to 
find out about these is to read the 
publications themselves. See what ts 
being printed. Usually you will find 
that at least one journal is printing 
the sort of thing that you have in 
mind. 

Once you have figured out who is 
printing the kind of material you 
want to write, you will know about 
how long you should make your ar- 
ticle. Look and see how long the ar 
ticles that 
Your subject matter will usually dic 


are have been printed. 
tate your length, but a good article 
can usually be made to conform to any 
editorial length requirement. Once 
you have chosen the publication you 
want to write for, write an article of 
about the length they will print. 


Writing the Article 


First, organization is important 
you need an introduction, a body, a 
summary or conclusion, or both. The 
introduction often contains a brief 
indication of the significance of the 
article; it quickly tells the reader 
what the article is about; it attracts 
his attention and leads him into the 
body of the article to learn the de 
tails. The importance of the sum 


mary or conclusion lies in the fact 
that many readers skim articles and 
only want to remember your major 
points, not the details. For this rea 
son do not add any new material to 
conclusion. A 


your summary or 


summary should recapitulate your 
main argument as concisely as pos 
sible. A set of should 
follow reasonably from the material 


conclusions 


which you have already presented. 

The main part of your article, the 
body, should be well-organized and 
Explanations 


easy to understand. 
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or definitions should be given when- 
ever they will be helpful. Clear ex- 
amples and “for instances” are al- 
ways desirable: if three million 
Frenchmen did something, name at 
Be concise, active, 
Don't 


least one that did. 
specific. Weigh your words. 


use words without knowing’ their 
meaning. 


Make it 
separate fact from opinion. 


reader to 
Is this 
a fact? or is it what you think? or is 
it what someone else thinks? Bias, 
prejudice, opinion, personal points of 


easy for the 


view are not uncalled for, but at least 
wentify them for the benefit of your 
readers; if they know what side of 
the fence you are on, it will help them 
to understand and evaluate your pre- 
sentation. 

If your article is a critical one, be 
sure that you do not make your criti 
cism personal. Criticism should rare- 
ly be offered by persons unfamiliar 
with what they are criticizing. Nearly 
always the right to criticize carries 
with it the duty to suggest a work- 
able solution to the problem under 


consideration. 
Tips on Preparing the Manuscript 


Here are some tips on the prepara 
tion of the manuscript: 

1. Use plain white paper, 814” x 
11”. Double space and leave ade 
quate margins. Use only one side 
of the paper. Number all pages, ex- 
cept perhaps the first page. 

2. Use a ribbon that will produce 
easily readable copy. Neatly correct 
all typing errors. 
document 


3. Be sure that you 


where documentation is due. 

4. Be sure that your name, address, 
and school are noted on the face of 
the manuscript. 

5. Fasten pages together with a 
paper clip. Do not staple. 

6. Include photographs if they 
will add interest to the article. Send 
clear glossy prints, 5” x 7” or 8” x 
10”. Other graphic work should 
usually be done neatly with black In 
dia ink. Finished art work is usually 
handled editorially. 

7. Make an extra copy for your- 
self in case the original should be lost 
in the mails. 

8. Write a brief letter to the edi- 
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tor telling him what you wrote and 
why you think it is of value. 


Mutual Responsibility 


Do not simultaneously send your 
work to more than one editor. If 
both accept, you will be in hot water. 
Instead, send your manuscript to your 
most likely prospect. If he rejects, 
then you may alter or revise it for 
mailing to another editor. If your 
work has been published before, do 
not attempt to have it republished 
unless you “clue-in” the new editor. 

Editors 
writers too. They must be completely 


have a_ responsibility to 
honest about rejections. If an ar- 
ticle is unsuitable they must say so in 
unmistakable language. To do less is 
a disservice to the writer. One edi 
tor (fortunately not of a business ed 
“For 


want of complete honesty, I find my 


ucation periodical) remarked: 


self falling back on ‘our commitment 
of space in future schedules prohib 
its acceptance of your excellent man 
uscript’ or ‘you have written well but 
[ am unable to find space for publi 
cation’.” This is shoddy treatment, 
even for a bad writer! Fortunately 
business education editors know that 
if both writers and editors are hon- 
est with each other, writers will strive 
to produce the kind of material that 
is needed, and editors will have more 
good articles from which to choose. 
I 


3usiness education will benefit. 
Summing Up 


The prospective author should test 


himself before article. 
First, “Why do I want to write this 
Next, “Will my contribu 


Then, “Who 


writing an 


article?” 
tion be worthwhile?” 
will publish my work?” 
Before mailing the manuscript the 
writer should reconsider these points : 
1. Is the material well-organized? 
2. Is the article clear and concise ? 
3. Is the article easy to understand ? 
Do I know what I am talking 
about ? 
If you have carefully given consid- 
eration to these four points, it is 
likely that you will see your work in 
print. By sharing ideas, information, 
experiences, and techniques, we may 
ali help to make business education 
better serve our students and society. 
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BUILDING A BASIC 
COURSE IN 
BUSINESS 


RP 
ie 


COMMUNICATION 


Leland Brown 
Fulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


He advent of Sputnik caused the 
American public to recognize the 
fact that 
facilities and opportunities, are not as 


Americans, for all their 


far advanced educationally as is 


Atomic 


Acce irdingly, educators 


necessary for living in the 
Age. 


been doing some soul searching in va 


have 


rious areas of study. Iducation for 
scientists has received a great deal of 
emphasis, as has education in general. 
I-<ducation for business also has re 


ceived its share of analyzing and 


evaluating. The business world, like 
the scientific world, must increase its 
supply of top echelon men and wom 
en. This means training for execu 
tive capacity and leadership. Dissat 
isfaction in many colleges and uni 
versities with traditional courses in 
business has created a trend toward 
changing or dropping present courses, 
and adding others. 

The entire area of communication 
is undergoing a critical analysis. 
Courses are largely in a state of flux 
and now will vary more from insti 
tution to institution than ever before. 
It will be interesting to see what will 
evolve out of all the new ideas and 
changes that are being proposed. 

Two years ago, in re-evaluating the 
courses in business communication at 
Tulane University, and confronted 
with the task of devising a_ basic, 

* Some of the above material was originally pub- 
lished in the author’s article, “Elements of Com- 
munication,” published in The ABWA_ Bulletin 


(American Business Writing Association), March, 


1958, pp. 6-13. 
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we must train and develop stu- 
dents for the future rather than for 
the present alone.” 


general course in communication, 


Business Communications 212, Ele 

ments of Communication, resulted. 
Planning presented two questions 

which required answers: “What is 


and ‘What can 


be accomplished in one semester with 


the job to be done °”’ 


business students?” Foremost was 
the realization that we must train and 
develop students for the future rathe1 
than for the present alone. Students 
today will be management men, five, 
ten, twenty vears from now. In the 


meantime, many changes will have 


taken place. The organization of a 


ommunication course should center 
around the end result. 


What 


would be helpful in his development 


could the student use that 


not only now but also years later? 
What would stand the test of time? 
\fter much pondering, a single aim 


became 


apparent—to help the stu 
dent solve effectively his communica 
This 


helping him to express purposefully 


tion problems. would entail 


facts, ideas, feelings, and experi- 


ences; helping him to improve his 


communication habits and skills in 
reading and writing, speaking and 
listening; and helping him to under 
stand people, as communication in 


volves human relations. 


A Foundation for Communicating 


This course should not be a spe 


clalized course for developing the 


student’s abilitv to write letters, re- 


ports, or any other particular type of 
communication; rather it should be a 
general course for developing basic 
skills and abilities which the student 
would be able to use in any communi- 
cating situation. A number of gen- 
eral areas that would give the student 
a foundation for communicating 1n- 
clude: analyzing problems and plan 
ning; gathering facts, using sources 
of business information; organizing 
analyzing material ; 


and outlining; 


building goodwill and proper tone; 


developing psychological aspects of 


style; using elements of salesman 


ship; Creating interest; motivating 
action: and writing and revising. 
Objectives decided upon were 
student think creatiy 


help the 
analytically, and critically; to ce 
velop skill in outlining, organizing, 
and expressing ideas; and to present 
factual material professionally and 
with a management viewpoint. 
Although these areas and objectives 
seemed necessary for helping the stu- 
dent improve his communicative abil- 
ities, some way of integrating them 
into a meaningful whole was needed. 
Such facts as the following needed 
consideration before further planning 
could be made. 
1. Words have 
are within the realm of experience Of the 


meaning only when they 


persons C ynmunicating 


sa 1 set of symbols accepted 

y a group of people who communicate 
What is believed to be true is true for 

he person who believes it. 

a purposive process 


demands at 


$4, Communication 1s 
5. Effective communication 


wwareness of how words and actions ap- 


pear to others 
6. Seeing the “true” picture in a communi 


involves considering and 


factors 


cation situation 


understanding all affecting the 
situation 
7. A message must be adapted to pu 


and audience 
The course was therefore divided 
naturally into four parts: 


Part I 
Part II 


The communicative process 
Principles involved in communi 
cating effectively 


Part III Functioning of commun 
within a business enterpris« 
Part IV Selected 


munications 


types of business cor 


Course Outline 


Thus, assuming that a_ student 
would be an effective communicator 
if he understood the operation of the 


communicative process, the following 
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outline of topics was prepared to be 


covered in three to five class meet 
ings 


Part I. The Communicative Process 
1. Nature 
a. Importance of communicating 
b. Explanation of communicative pri 


and Scope ot commurmcatior 


ess 


Devices ommunication—written, 
oral, gr: 
Media « I 


sonal 


Functioning of 


mmunication—mass, pet 
communicatior 
business 
anguage and communication 

\ eT al al d 


ideas 


non-verbal symbols 


Language conventions and stan 
usage 
words, phrases, set 


paragraphs in communi 


Relation oi 
tences, and 
cating thoughts 


d. Adaptation of language to audience 

Next, deciding on principles under 
lying all communication, and on thi 
objective of developing skill in ap 
plying the principles, the outline for 
Part II was developed. 


bles Involved in the 


Part II. Princij 

municative Pr 

Making c¢ 

2. Having som 

3. Using the library for obtaining infor 
mation 


Creating ideas for 


it €Ss 
mmunication purposive 


ething to communicate 


communicating 
Thinking gically, creatively, 
critically 
deductively and 
reatively 
ritically 
. Organizing and arranging facts 
ideas 
Making tl 
8. Making tl 


9. Motivating 


understood 


message 
interesting 


message 
+ Jor ¢ : 
action: Persuasiveness 


Part II] 
than 


that 


more 


It became apparent 


should be stre ssed any 


other part of the course and that in 
most classes as much as from six to 
eight weeks should be spent on it. 
Here also was the opportunity for 
practice in composing letters, reports, 
and other communication types. 
With the objective of familiarizing 
the student with the functioning of 
communication in a business firm, 
Part III is arranged to be condensed 
to one week or expanded to two 
weeks as the need and time permit. 
In expansion, a case study or long 
report adds practical value for the 
student. 
Part III Communication 
Within a Business Enterprise 
1. Management 
a. Objectives 
b. Organizational 


municating 


Functioning 
and communication 


channels for com- 


c. Keeping employees informed 

d. Operational and technical communi- 
cation 

e. Intra-management communication 

f.General public and customer com 
munication 

Barriers to communication 

a. Circumstances in which — barriers 
exist 

b. Overcoming barriers 

c. Testing effectiveness of communi 
cation 

. Problem solving 

a. Basic steps in solving a problem 

b. Special techniques 

c. Presentation of solution to others 


Although in teaching this particular 
course I have found little time left 
for concentrated work in Part IV, my 
original feeling was that this section 
should get about equal emphasis with 
Part II and would require about five 
or six weeks. I have found myself 
integrating most of it with Part II, 
however, and not needing as much 
time for it at the end of the course 
except as a means of tying things to 
gether. 

Communica 


Selected 


Part IV 


tions 


Types of 


1. Using business reports 

2. Using memorandums and letters 

3. Writing goodwill-building letters 

4. Writing letters with elements of sales 
manship 
Writing letters with elements of good 
style 


Students detailed 
course outline and a required reading 
list. 
using the library and taking notes. 


were given a 


They thus gained practice in 


Suggestions for Student Projects 


To accomplish the course objec 
tives, the student must actively par 
ticipate in communication situations. 
Because communication problems in 
volve personal contact, extensive use 
must be made of discussion sessions 
and practice situations. Opportunity 
is also necessary for actual drill and 
practice in communication skills. 
Part I of the 
outline, explanatory essays might be 


In connection with 


written on: 


1. The communicative process and what it 
means to me 

2. Language and what it means to me 

3. Role of language in the communicative 
process 

Panel discussions or individual talks 
might be given on the functioning of 
communication in business or adapta 
tion of language to audience. 


I have worked toward integrating 
Parts I] and IV into one unit—prin 
ciples and application. Example 
letters and reports can be brought to 
class and discussed in relation to Part 
II point 1 in the outline. For points 
2 and 3 in Part II, tests over use of 
the library can be given. Students 
might also compile bibliographies on 
various subjects. 

For material on creative thinking 
I have always drawn heavily on Os- 
born’s Applied Imagination. An in 
teresting assignment is to have the 
student create a new toy or household 
gadget, then describe and draw it. 
This can be followed by having the 
student write a letter to a manufac 
turer, persuading him to make the 
toy, or toa dealer to get him to sell 
it. For material on inductive and 
deductive reasoning the chapters in 
Dean’s Effective Communication are 


ood. Students might organize talks 


f 


ollowing both patterns. Good proj 
ects for teaching critical thinking are 
the writing of a report on a contro 
versial issue, presenting pros, cons, 
and conclusions; the analysis of a 
business periodical; and the evalua 
tion of three premiums given with 
purchase of a specific article. For 
topics 6, 7, 8, and 9 in Part I, I con 
centrate heavily on letter problems 
for application of principles, making 
use of those found in present letter 
writing problem manuals and _ text 
books. 

In Part III, report writing is inte 
grated as much as possible with the 
subject content in the outline, using 
case studies and some problem-solv- 
ing situations. 

Elements of Communication has 
It is 
very challenging and stimulating to 


proved itself as a basic course. 


teach and I have felt some satisfac 
tion in the accomplishments of my 
students. Although I have not de 
veloped them into skilled letter writ 
ers or report writers, I have given 
them the basic concepts and principles 

the 
effective communication. I 
feel that 
thinking 


approach — to 
like to 


I have stimulated them into 


professional 


creatively, logically, and 


critically as well; that this course is 
making a truly significant contribu 
tion to the development of business 
leadership. 
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Using the “Three P’s 


SPONSORING 
A BUSINESS 
CLUB, Part II 


STOP, 


” in School Club Evaluation 


LISTEN: LET'S EVALUATE 


by Rose Mari Dunham, 


NY evaluation made of 


whether student gov 


a partic 
ular club, 
interest, or subject 
should be 


members themselves un 


ernment, special 


matter, (such as business), 


done by the 
der the direction of a resp msible out 
This 


sider. evaluation 


made in terms of the club’s Purposes 
as stated in the constitution; the 
Projects it 
club accomplishments ; and the People 


undertakes as reflected by 


serve the club as 


ind 


benefit 


who sponsor, 


officers, members, in terms of 


they from the various 
‘Three P’s”’ 
Pe »ple 


about 


how 


club activities. These 
Purp ses, Projects, 
form the 


evaluation. 


and 
outline for our ideas 
Club evaluations should be carried 


regular intervals; and the re 


these 


out at 


sults of evaluations should 


carefully studied to see how the fu 
ture operations of the club can be im 
A good time 


at the conclusion of 


proved to make such 
studies would be 
each semester, or, if not that often, at 
least at the 


Once a year is the 


end of each school year 
minimum fre 
which should 


quency of evaluation 


occur; an optimum amount of evalu- 
ation would probably be a formal 
evaluation at the end:of each semester, 
and informal evaluative activities 
after each major project during the 
year 
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should be 


H. P. Durham, and Grace Hinkson 


Purposes 


Che Purposes of the club, which 
should be clearly and carefully stated 
in the constitution, constitute the 
first “P” to be 
tion. In w _— the 


clul , 


as to wa 


considered in evalua 


here must be no doubt left 
ian for what ends this par 
ticular club was organized. If it was 
interest in a 


field, 


is business, the evaluation instrument 


organized to promote 


particular subject matter such 
should check on how well this par 


ticular interest is being developed. 
If one of the 


the club is 


primary purposes of 


character development 
through the various projects, then the 
evaluation should determine whether 


this purpose is being satisfactorily 
One of the 


club should have is the 


met. purposes which any 
aim to enrich 
school experiences by providing sup 
plementary out-of-class activities re 
lated to the 


abilities. 


students’ needs, interest, 


Any 


check on how well this purpose 


and evaluation should 
1S be 


ing met. 


Projects 
evaluation should consider 
“Pr.” or the 
by the club. 


Next, 
the second Projects un 
These projects 
both 
and to 


dertaken 


serve to identify the club to 


members and non-members, 


establish a reputation for that club in 


constitution for 


LOOK, AND LISTEN 


Under Direction of Richard Dale 
San Jose State College 

San Jose, California 

the school and community. Projects 
undertaken should not duplicate other 
school, but 


services given by the 


should rather supplement them for 
purposes of enrichment. 

Any and all 
should be 


whether or not they are 


undertaken 
to deter 


pre jects 


studied carefully 


mine worth 


while to the participating students. 


If such activities merely duplicate 


classwork, the students will want 


“out,” for club time should serve as 

enrichment rather than repetition of 

regular learning experiences. 
Fund-raising undertaken 


should be 
uated, 


projects 
particularly carefully eval- 
that 
not being unfairly exploited to bene 
should 


which 


to see some students are 


fit others. Careful attention 
be given to the 

handled — the 
kept, 


nanner in 
money 1s records 
manner in 
Other 


fund-raising 


which and the 


which the money is _ spent. 


items to consider in 
pre jects are the type and use of pub 
licity, the delegation of authority, the 


meeting of responsibility, and the 
like. 
ful in the manner in which it is han 
dled, fall 
purpose by unwise 
obtained. If 


ire being exploited un- 


\ project can be most success 


and then short of a good 
spending of the 
money thus students 
feel that 


then the 


they 
fairly, fund-raising project 


can become a hindrance, rather than 


To be 


raising project should have the 


a help. worthwhile, a fund 


dual 
aim of raising money and of develop 
ability to meet re 


ing the students’ 
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sponsibility. Ideally, it is hoped that 
such projects prov ide a needed ser 


ice to school or community as well. 


\ 
Social projects should also be eval- 


uated as part of the club's activities. 
One of a student’s primary reasons 
for joining a club is to have an op 
portunity to socialize with other stu 
dents. Therefore, a club must pro- 
vide opportunities for the students to 
enjoy one another’s company. But 
this should be kept a secondary aim 
of the club and not allowed to over 
shadow the other purposes for which 
the club is organized. 

Among the learning experiences 
that may be utilized in working out 
club projects should be activities in 
volving individuals, small groups, and 
the whole group in problem-solving 
and decision making. The mannet 
in which the students work together 
to put over a project is of prime im 
portance in reflecting the worthwhil 
ness of that particular project. 

In evaluating various group proj 
ects by informal means, determina 
tion should be made of who carried 
which burdens of responsibility, and 
how well all the members participated 
as a team. Responsibility should be 
rotated for various projects among 
different club members, so that no one 
person is exploited but, rather, all 
have a chance to assume leadership 
at different times and thus develop 
individually their own _ particular 
talents. 


People 


The third “P” to consider in evalu 
ation is the People involved in the 
club’s activities. 

First, what about the sponsor? Is 
he strong or weak in leadership abil 
ity 7 Is he able to guide students so 
that they are running the club with 
an occasional assist from him; or is 
he spending time that should be de 
voted to school planning dictating the 
club’s affairs? The sponsor can make 
or break a club; he is the first factor 
to be evaluated under People 

Under People we must also con 
sider the influence of the school ad 
ministration and other faculty mem 
bers on the sponsor and the various 
club members. The atmosphere in 
which the club exists is influenced by 
all the people with whom it comes in 
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contact—not only the school faculty, 


but parents as well. So parents must 
also be considered, and must be al 
lowed to express their opinions occa- 
sionally as to club operations. With 
the help of all the people concerned, 
a club can become successful in liv- 
ing up to its purposes, offering the 
type of enrichment activities that will 
best serve its members. 
Next, what the 
members? Does the club offer mem 


about individual 
bership to all who might be inter 
ested, and then try to develop the in 
dividual talents of these people? or 
does a small clique dominate affairs 
and serve to stifle individual initia 
tive? Unless a club can truly say, 
and demonstrate, that it offers some 
thing for all types of people who 
might be interested, the shy as well 
as the aggressive, it is failing in one 
for the existence of 
that of 


of the 
co-curricular activities 


reasons 
indi 
vidual character development—which 
is often more easily handled in a club 
situation than in regular classroom 
activities. 

One way in which a club should 
strive to make certain that all the 
people involved can enjoy and bene 
fit from membership is by eliminating 
the various extra expenses and “hid 
den” costs of membership: apparel, 
pins, and the like. If such items are 
felt to be necessary, then fund-rais 
ing projects should be undertaken to 
supply these items to the members, 
so that 
cause of inability to afford the extra 


no one will be left out be 


expenses. 

Under the heading of People we 
must also consider the club’s officers. 
What type of people are elected, and 
perform their 


well do they 


Are the same people always 


how 
duties ? 
selected to run the club, or are some 
of the more retiring members given 
a chance to develop their talents as 
well? Do the officers try to promote 
new members to join, and do they 
lead the way in evaluating activities 
for improvement and revision of fu 
ture operations ? The people in 
volved reflect the purpose and proj- 
ects of a club, and, in turn, the pur 
pose and projects determine what 
type of people will be attracted by 
that particular club. 


Bases and Techniques for Evaluation 


Purpose, Projects, and People 
these three factors serve as the best 
index for evaluation of a club and its 
activities. And the people involved 
should participate in the evaluation 
by helping to make up a check-list 
of points to cover in evaluation, and 
answering the evaluative instrument 
carefully and truthfully. As well as 
using check-lists tailor-made to fit 
their own situation, the members of 
a club should also utilize evaluation 
instruments made up by state or na 
tional leaders, if their club is affili- 
ated on such a basis, or those appear- 
ing in professional journals, such as 
for Ad- 


Business 


the ones in “A Handbook 


visors of High School 


Clubs.’” 
serve to show 


} 


Ratings from such sources 


whether a club is ac- 


complishing the purposes of its or- 
ganization, and reflect the value of 


the projects it undertakes. Such a 


rating often gives a club more pres 
tige 


cal evaluation source, and may help 


than a rating from a purely lo 


the club in its recruiting activities to 
get more pe ple to join 
Another source of evaluation 


would from former members 


These people ( ould eval- 


come 
and alumni. 
uate whether the club helped them in 
their adjustment of out-of-school life. 
Such a 


taken, should be utilized the 


follow-up study, if under- 
Same as 
any other evaluation would be—to im- 
prove future club activities by cor- 
recting any weaknesses uncovered 
therein. 

Evaluation in terms of Purposes, 
Projects, and People helps to keep a 
club healthy and active by periodically 
reviewing the operations of the club. 
But that evaluation must then be used 
to improve the club operations, or its 
purpose will be defeated. By utiliz 
ing the results of an evaluation to 
improve its activities, a club becomes 
dynamic and continues to grow, rather 
static. Thus, a 


than remaining 


needed school service can be per- 
formed by helping to enrich classroom 
activities and make the school a better 
place in which students may work and 


play. 


Monograph 


3 Southwestern Publishing Company, 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
MAJOR IN ED.D. 
PROGRAMS 


Donald J. Tate 
Arizona State University 
Tempe. Arizona 


“The individual student should 
graduate as both a competent sub- 
ject matter specialist and as a 
sound education generalist, for 
these dual objectives provide the 
foundation for the truly profes- 


sional business educator.” 


HAT is the pattern of the busi business education major on_ th 

ness education major in Ed. D. — doctoral level were surveyed. Twelv 
programs’ What are the recommen- usable responses were received. Of 
dations, based on this pattern, on hese, two were from institutions 
might make to a university adminis- granting only a Ph.D. degree; how 
tration contemplating a business edu- ever, because of the nature of th 
cation major in its Ed.D. program? questions on the questionnaire used 
To answer these questions fifteen in this survey, information from 


colleges and universities offering a these two was considered pertinent 
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Basic Division of Course Requirements 


One half of the respondents indi 
cated that they basically divide their 
course requirements as follows: 4% 
education, 4% business education, and 
14 business administration. One 
school divides its course work evenly 
between education and business edu- 
cation. The other five schools require 
that 50 to 60 per cent of the course 
work be done in education with vary- 
ing proportions of business educa- 
tion, business administration, and 
electives 

Regardless of the established ratios 
of course requirements, eight of the 
twelve respondents stated that they 

vor a ratio of ™% education, % bus- 
iness education, and % business ad- 
ministration 

Recommendation. Course work for 

business education major in an 
Ed.D. program should be basically 
livided as follows: % education, 4 


business education, and % business 


Flexibility of the Basic Division of 
Course Requirements 


the information sub 


mitted, flexibility in the basic course 
patterns is the rule. Ten of the twelve 
respondents indicated that in their 
schools the student’s background is 
considered as his program of courses 
is planned. Aprarently two of the 
schools surveved adhere to a rigid 
course pattern 
ments from six of the respond 
ents indicates a diversity of proce 
dures regarding flexibility : one school 
ly from the number of 
‘redits required ; one school 
ground in bus- 


ron } | 
Ol’ VDACh 


istration and economics 
requirement; another 

permits flexibility with regard to the 
business administration courses; an 
other requires students to take at 
least ! 7 ir course work in edu- 
business education; two 

] 


schools extend the flexibility into the 


irea of cultural subjects. 
Recommendation. Deviation from 

the basic division of course require- 

ments should be based upon the back- 


ground presented by the students 


s 


applying for admittance to doctoral 


1 
WOTK, 





Business Education Core Courses 

Seven of the twelve responding 
schools require a core of business 
that differ from 
other professional education courses. 
the 


education courses 


However, five of seven 


schools with differing core subjects 


only 


outlined their requirements. The core 
subjects required and the number of 
schools requiring each are as fol- 
lows: 


Business Education (1) 
Problems in Business 


Foundations of 

Principles and 
Education (3) 

Introduction to Graduate Study (1) 

Post High School Education (1) 

Issues and Trends in Business Education 
(1) 

Curriculums in 

Advanced Methods in 
tion (1) 

Seminar (7) Research (7) Thesis (7) 


3usiness Education (1) 
Business Educa- 


Recommendation. (a) Required 
courses in business education should 
be “Seminar,” “Research,” and “The 
The “Foundations” 


should be required if it has not been 


sis.”” course in 
taken previously. 

(b) The course requirements com 
educa- 


ing under the “% business 


tion” heading should consist of the 


core subjects and other graduate 
courses offered in a department of 
business education. Catalog perusal 
indicates that these courses might be 
“Administration and Supervision of 
“Tests and 


Educa- 


Business Education,” 


Measurements in Business 
“(Guidance in Business Educa 


the 


tion,” 


tion,” and methods courses in 


skill and non-skill areas. 
Department Offering the Research Course 
for Business Education Majors 

Four of the responding schools 
require the business education major 
to take a research course in the de- 
partment of business education. A 
fifth school prefers that the student 
take it in this department. A sixth 
requires that it be taken here under 
certain circumstances. A _ seventh 
school requires that an advanced re- 
search course be taken in the depart- 
ment of business education. An eighth 
offers a choice of taking the course 
in the department of business educa- 
tion, in the school of business, or in 
the school of education. 

Three schools require the course 
to be taken in the school of education 
with other education majors. One 
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school offers the research course only 

in its graduafe school. 
Recommendation. The 

course should be offered in the de 


research 


partment of*business education. 


Department Offering the Seminar for 
Business Education Majors 

The seminar is taken in the depart 
ment of business education in five of 
the twelve responding schools. Under 
certain circumstances a sixth school 
requires that it be taken in this de 
partment. A seventh school prefers 
that it be taken here. Two permit the 
student to take the course in either 
the department of business education 
or in the school of education. 

Two schools require the seminar 
to be taken in the school of education. 
The twelfth 
quires no seminar as such. 

Recommendation. The department 


of business education should offer a 


school seemingly re 


seminar in business education for its 
majors. 


Specialized Areas for Business 
Education Majors 


Five schools make it possible for 
the Ed.D. business education major 
to specialize in specific areas of sec 
ondary business teaching, such as 
secretarial subjects, bookkeeping, and 
A sixth 
teachers in the broad area of second 
Five 


general business. prepares 
ary school business subjects. 
offer similar specialization for those 
who want to teach in the junior or 
the four-vear college. Five offer a 
specialization in administration and 
supervision. 

Two schools stated that no special 
ization was possible. One did not 
answer the question. 

Specializations 
the 


Recommendation. 
could be worked out within 
framework of the institution setting 
up a business education major for its 
Ed.D. program. 

Control Over Business Education Majors 


Two thirds of the responding 
schools stated that the department of 
business education has primary con 
trol over the business education ma- 
jor pursuing an Ed.D. degree. Two 
stated that the school of education 
maintains the primary control. 

Recommendation. The department 
of business education should provide 


the primary guidance for the busi- 


ness education major pursuing an 
Ed.D. degree. ‘However, because of 
the nature of the total program close 
cooperation among the department of 
business education (whether it is a 
part of the school of education or the 
school of business), the school of 
education, and the school of business 


must be maintained. . 


Respondents’ Suggestions for a New 
Ed.D. Program for Business Education 
Majors 

The suggestion that students either 
build or background in 
business administration courses came 


present a 


from four respondents. Three men 
tioned the importance of research; 
one emphasized the opportunity for 
experimental problems. 

The knowledge of teaching meth 
ods was countered with another re 
spondent’s “avoid methods courses.” 

The idea of being a generalist in 
education was presented by three re- 
spondents. 

Other suggestions were that more 
seminars and fewer individual courses 
be offered, that high standards be 
maintained, that master’s and doctor’s 
work be differentiated, that Ed.D. 
and Ph.D. programs be clearly differ- 
entiated, that the program be adjusted 
to the needs of the individual, that 
the program be based on majors and. 
minors with written examinations in 
each, and that the program be con 
trolled by the school of business. 

The 
sponses preclude the making of re- 
the 


Recommendation. varied re- 


commendations based on sug- 
gestions; however, they should not 


be ignored, 
Conclusion 
The new business education major 


in an Ed.D. 
balanced program carefully worked 


program should be a 
out through the cooperation of the 
department of business education, the 
school of business, the school of edu- 
cation, and the graduate school. The 
individual student should be of pri- 
mary concern so that he graduates as 
both a competent subject matter spe- 
cialist and as a sound education 
generalist, for these dual objectives 
provide the foundation for the truly 
professional business educator. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 








| PART 1 | 





CAREERS IN RETAILING 


RETAILING 


N' YW let’s look at the word of a 
man or woman who enters the 
jMepartment store field. What goes on 
,in a department store? 


What a Merchant Must Know 


Let’s look at the kinds of problems 
you would encounter along the way 

assuming you aim at becoming one 
of the merchants in a large retail or- 
ganization. 

One thing a beginner has to learn 
is What we call our “resources’’—the 
people from whom we buy—our sup- 
pliers. This is very important be 
cause our business depends on our 
having and developing and encourag- 
ing good resources. We have a re 
sponsibility to offer our customers 
value—and this means we have got to 
fight for low prices at the suppliers’ 
level. But for that very reason we 
have a long-term responsibility to de- 
velop good resources — encouraging 
not only those we have but all promis- 
ing newcomers. 

You will also have to learn about 
department store selling. There is a 
revolution going on in our business. 
You will hear a great deal of talk 
about customer self-selection and the 
greater exposure of merchandise. 
* Address to the Graduate School of Business 

Administratien, Harvard University, May, 1957. 
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iS BIG BUSINESS 


There is one school that believes the 
way to increase sales is to increase 
the sales ability of the individual, but 
there is another school which insists 
the future lies with pre-selling 

which means that through advertising 
and the effective exposure and dis- 
play of merchandise you bring the 
customer up to the point where he is 
ready to buy and needs very little 
sales attention. There is a lot to this 
theory too. The point I want to 
make is that 
often been unprogressive and unsci- 


retailing, which has 
entific, is in a considerable ferment 
today and moving into a period of 
great challenge to those attracted to 
its problems. 

It is one of the attractions of de- 
partment store retailing that you are 
to.a very great extent in business for 
yourself. And you very soon learn 
what being' in business for yourself 
A department store 
amount of 


really means. 
buyer is alloted a certain 
space and he has to make that space 
and the investment in its equipment 
and inventory pay—by comparison 
with yesterday, last week, last month, 
last year, last Christmas—not to men- 
tion with the same kind of operation 
in other stores of the Corporation, 
and with the industry figures for 
stores of each class. 


New York, N. Y. 


The buyer must know his stock, his 
dollar turnover, his payroll, his ad 
vertising and display expenses, his 
mark up, and all the other costs which 
every man who is in business for him- 

If he doesn’t know 
the store 
the last 
a per cent. Asa 


self must know. 
what they are, controller 


does—down to penny and 


fraction of matter 
of fact, a national magazine once 
ranked the job of department store 
buyer as one of the three most diffi- 
cult, most complex professions in the 
world. The other two were physi- 
cians and lawyers. 

There is probably far more creative 
work done in retailing than you are 
aware. We are constantly on the 
look-out for the better, more saleable 
mouse trap. A buyer, alone or in 
combination with others, may work 
an entirely 


the creation of 


of furniture, for example 


toward 
new line 
which seems to him closer to the 
public taste and which, in addition, 
can be exclusive with his store. 
The 


cially needs the qualities of leader- 


merchandise manager espe- 


ship. He has a special responsibility 
to help the buyers under him to ob- 
tain the best results of which they are 


capable. He must be a good judge of 
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plans and a good, constructive critic. 


He must be the watch dog of the cor- 


porate treasury and at the same ttme 
] 


<now when to support new and dar- 


ing notions. 


Financial Rewards 


Now let me come to the question: 
what is the pay? 

The 
pend, as in all fields, on the level of 
the talents brought to the job. Ifa 
man can produce $10,000,000 worth 
of profitable sales you will be glad to 


salaries paid individuals de- 


pay him a great deal more than if 
he can produce only $1,000,000. If 
he has the final, priceless gift of be 
ing able to stimulate, encourage, teach, 
help and develop others, he will earn 
the maximum the market will bear. 

Taking all these factors into ac 
count, you will find that department 
store buyers in the big cities like New 
York 
$7,500 a year to $30,000 and they 
as much as $50,000. A 
merchandise man may earn $25,000 
to $75,000. 

It may surprise you to know that 


will be paid anywhere from 


may make 


some of the top sales people in de- 
partment stores regularly make $15, 
000 to $20,000 a year. 

Retailing is a young man’s busi- 
ness. We have no prejudice against 
youth. We also have no prejudice 
iwainst women. Some of our ablest 
ind best-paid buyers are women. 

The re 
tions about the department store field 
I would like to clear up. I 


it is no longer true, although 


are one or two misconcep 
which 
think 
here may have been some truth in it 

one time, that progress to the top 
in department stores is often blocked 
by sons, nephews, and cousins of the 
owners. I would be surprised if it 
is anv more true of department stores 
The 


fact is that retail establishments have 


today than it is in other fields. 


grown under the great pressure of 


population and the favorable condi 
tions of a prosperous and expanding 
economy so that they have become 
too big to be supplied with talent by 
any one family. Where families have 
a large ownership interest they are no 


more anxious than anyone else to 


have the business run by relatives 


1 


who are not good at the business. 
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Another influence, of course, has 
been the need to bring in outside 
capital through stock ownership. 

A second misconception I some 
times encounter is the notion that de 
partment store retailing offers a rela 
tively unstable future. This is not 
true. The retailing funcion is itself 
a basic and necessary one. <A nation 
cannot produce if it does not distrib 
ute. In the severe depression of the 
mid - 1930's, 


stores and retailers generally suffered 


well-run department 


far less than manufacturers 


whose markets suddenly shrank or 


many 


disappeared entirely. Retailing is 
free from many of the risks of other 
businesses. Retailing is a very low 
margin business and everything de- 
pends on controlled costs and volum« 


But it is a more solid busi 


turnover, 
ness than many others. 

The notion of high personnel turn 
over probably arises from the fact 
that a large percentage of our help is 


seasonal—hired only for such rush 


periods as Christmas and Easter. In 
addition, some 70 »er cent of our em 
ployees are women. Women marry 
and have children and become house 
Wives. 

The retail executive has some ad 
actually. He does not 


normally do a great deal of traveling 


vantages 


and some of his traveling, to [uro- 


pean markets for example, is not 
hard to take. 

The department store week, it is 
true, is six days for customers, but 
at the sales personnel level it is only 
five days. At the executive level in 
New York we alternate five and six 
dav weeks days. 


averaging 5! 
Many stores are open one or more 
nights a week for the convenience of 
nocturnal shoppers. But where ev 
ning hours at the store become neces 
sary it is compensated for by time oft 
on other days. 

The modern-day department store 
executive must frequently accept a 
considerable community responsibil 
ity. <A partial list of the extracur 
ricular activities to which they devote 
much of their time and effort in 
cludes the Boy Scouts of America, 
the National 
the Boys Club of America, Junior 


Achievement, Civil the 


Planning Association, 


Defense, 


American Cancer Society, the Na- 
tional Federation of Infantile Paraly- 
sis and the Muscular Dystrophy As- 
sociation. ‘They also serve on local 
hospital, symphony and opera boards, 
Community Chests, and on various 
business, charity and civic develop 


ment committees. 
The Problems of Retailing 


Someone has said that opportunity 
can be defined as a problem the boss 
hasn’t solved. On the basis of that 
definition let me indicate some of the 
problems the boss is anxious to find 


better answers to today. 


The Development of Customer 
Self-selection and Greater 
Exposure of Merchandise 

We are doing a great deal more of 
this kind of self-selection selling in 
department stores today. But it is 
not as easy as you may think and it 
some departments 


The field is stil] 


wide open for creative ideas in this 


lends itself to 
better than others. 


whole new technique of selling. 


Discount House Competition 


i short 


To a certain extent this is : 


term problem. A discount house is 


a retailer—sometimes a big one 


who carries limited stocks, performs 
little or 


services, and offers 


His ability to offer low 


limited 
no credit. 
prices—usually for widely advertised 
national brands—is partly due to 
these limited services but also to the 
fact that he 
called 


or price 


largely ignores the so 
Fair Trade 


very 


Fair Trade laws. 


fixing—has had som 
severe setbacks during the past two 
or three years—and for good reasons 
This whole area is one in which we 
may always have problems and _ the 


not easy. 


answers are 
The Control of Costs 

It is important to remember that 
55 to 60 per cent of a retailer’s total 
department 


expense is wages. \ 


store operation provides relatively 
limited opportunities for mechaniza- 


We are 


constantly experimenting with elec 


tion—or so it seems to us. 
tronic equipment to speed the as 
sembly and recording of data. In 
our new shopping centers we have 
been testing the many possibilities of 


automation. 
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Successful Management of People 

Consider, for example, that a com- 
pany like Macy’s, whose volume of 
sales is in the neighborhood of $450 
million a year, will have to spend 
something like $80 to $85 million a 
year for the services of people. 

I agree with Napoleon, who said: 
“There are no poor soldiers; there 
are only poor commanders.” 
The Problem of the Large 
Downtown Store 

The big city store is a far more 
efficient retail distributing instrument 
than many smaller establishments but 
it has become involved in the urban 
traffic problem, the parking problem, 
ind the growth of suburban areas. 
Store Personality 

It is very important that a depart 
ment store have a personality of its 
own which will attract the customers 
Macy’s for 


example, sees itself catering chietly to 


it most wants to serve. 
the needs and interests of the tremen 
dous middle 

United States 


longer have aa economic pyramid in 


income markets in the 


The fact that we no 


this country resting on a tremendous 
base of low income people, has had a 
dramatic effect on the retail business. 
It has been fine for us because it is 
the middle income groups which have 


r xpande d most. 


Conciusion 


\ department store by its very na 
ture is a kind of exciting bazaar. It 
has some of the elements of a circus. 
Excitement is produced in a depart 
ment store by the fact that it is con 
stantly engaged in promotions of one 
and gigantic sales. 


kind or another 


The bazaar atmosphere of a big 
department store arises in part from 
sells 


the 


the fact that the things a stor 
frequently come from all over 
world. 

Let me end as I began by saying 
that if department store retailing does 


not sound like an attractive, exciting 


: 2 ie 
kind of work for anyone, don’t let 


anything I may say, out of my own 
enthusiasm for it, tempt him into it. 
But if a person has what it takes in 
terms of personal qualities and in- 
terests, I feel sure he will find it most 
rewarding, financially and in every 
other way. 
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COLONIAL COUPLE 


By Joanne Sherven 


Mt. Horeb High School 


Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin 


This design is an excellent example of “period” artistry. The period, long one of the most 
popular keys in use by keyboard artists, is employed entirely in constructing this fine design. 
By controlling the carriage and using the variable line spacer, the typist was able to get the 
effects of the curved lines and laciness. This is a difficult type of design and should not be 


attempted by a beginner. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION-- 


FACTS AND FICTION 


N recent vears we have been bom 
barded and overwhelmed by televi 
sion. As teachers who read profes- 
sional journals we sometimes get the 
feeling that the fast-talking “hard- 
commerical 


sell” is not limited to 


television alone—the technique 1s 
used frequently by those who advo- 
cate educational television. Perhaps 
we can explain away some of the end- 
less propaganda about educationai 
television as over-enthusiasm. In any 
event, it is our professional duty to 
stop periodically, collect the facts, 
and draw some conclusions about ed- 
ucational television. 


What 


cational television is that the words 


strikes us first about edu- 
are seldom used unless they are ac- 
companied by “‘experimentation”. If 


there are fifteen universities and 
twice as many school systems using 
educational television, they all indicate 
that they are conducting experimental 
programs, Are they all attempting to 
answer the same questions? 
Pennsylvania State University has 
said it “wants to determine whether 
or not good classroom teaching can 
be extended effectively to large num- 
bers of university students by the 
use of closed circuit television”. It 
wants to further “improve the nor- 
mal qualities of university teaching 
through the use of television”. An- 
other university wants to find out 
closed circuit 


“whether the use of 


television would maintain, lower, or 
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improve the quality of instruction in 
particular classes; whether the use 
of a well equipped television studio 
has any notable advantage over the 
use of television cameras in a regular 
classroom; and what the relation is 
between the cost of instruction by the 
use of closed circuit television and the 
quality of The State 
University of Iowa experimentation 
dealt 
“whether closed circuit television dis 


instruction”. 


has with the problem of 
cussion method can be used to teach 
a large number of students who may 
not be actively participating in the 
discussion of every problem”. They 
want further to determine “for which 
curricula and department, what 
courses, can closed circuit television 
be justified and used effectively” or 
“what professors or students can use 
or learn best by closed circuit televi- 
sion’. Others take a more practical 
approach and say they are concerned 
with the “universal problem of teach 
er shortage and see television as a 
practical solution to the problems of 
increased enrollments”. 

that 


more organized approach to educa- 


It seems there should be a 
tional television. It may very well be 
that “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” and each school should 
do its own tasting and testing of TV, 
but if educational television is ever 
to move out of its experimental stage, 
some organization of planning and 


measurement; some pattern of re- 


search responsibility should be estab- 
lished. Statements about educational 
eminate from re- 


television should 


sponsible sources and should be 
based on facts rather than on personal 
interests or emotional reactions. The 
President of R.C.A.., 


said that “television will satisfy the 


for instance, has 
more individualization of 
On the 


from the 


need for 


instruction”. other hand, a 


professor University of 
: es ; act le 
Rochester SaVvs the dehumanization 


ot education could be a monstrous 


thing”. These quotations are both 


concerned with the effectiveness of 
educational television and are exactly 
opposite in their conclusions. Both are 
expressions of opinion; neither has 
been completely confirmed by re 


search. Thus arises the confusion 


surrounding educational television. 
There is some hope for improving 
the situation! A Center for Instruct 
ional Television, the first of its kind 
in the United States, has been estab- 
lished by New York University in 
collaboration with the Radio Corpor 
ation of America. The Center’s pro 
gram is designed to develop and dis 
seminate the most effective techniques 
for televised teaching in our nation’s 
schools. Intended for teachers, pro- 
ducer-directors, evaluators, adminis 
trators, and others concerned with the 
use of television in teaching, the Cen- 
will include teacher- 


ter’s program 


training, apprenticeships, institutes 
and in-service workshops, consulting 
services, and research. It is to be ad 
ministered by NYU’s School of Edu 
cation Arts 


Group. The Center is planned to bring 


and Communication 
together the best ideas of professional 
educators, responsible laymen in the 
educational movement, broadcasters 
and experts in the graphic arts. 
Teacher-training at the center will 
consist of a Workshop in Television 
Teaching for experienced teachers 
and school administrators who are 
recommended by their school systems. 
The Workshop will have two sec- 
tions: one primarily concerned with 
studio teaching and the other with 
the classroom utilization of televised 
presentations. These sections will 
work together closely and the empha- 
sis will be upon the teacher-team con- 


cept. 
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There are still many more unan 
swered than answered questions about 
the application and adaptation of in 
structional television for the achieve 
ment of educational objectives. In An 
Investigation of Closed Circuit Tele 
vision for Teaching University 
Courses published by Pennsylvania 


State University some of the un 
solved problems were listed as fol 
lows: 

1. lor what is instructional televi 
sion appropriate, and for what in 
appropriate? Here studies must be 
made of the possible uses of various 
television what instructors 
best 


for teaching, and what kind of stu 


systems, 
can use the television medium 
dents can be stimulated to learn ef 
fectively via TV. 

2. How can courses and methods 
of instruction best be adapted to TV? 
lo what extent can, need, and should 
adaptations be made? 

3. The problems of instructor-stu 
dent interaction should be studied to 
determine the contributions to learn 
ing of various methods of interaction. 


How can the findings be utilized for 


closed circuit TV? What kinds and 
amounts of two-way communications 
can be used and justified in terms of 
learning, and student and_ teacher 
satisfactions ? 

4. What is the optimum number 
of students, if any, for the room in 
which the telecast originates? How 
should they be accommodated ? What 
are optimum sizes of viewing classes 
in relation to the size and 
of receivers? 

5. Much more knowledge is needed 
function of visual 


about the basic 


elements in communicating knowl- 


edge, how the visual elements sup 
plement and reinforce verbal and 
other abstractions. Another part of 
this problem area is the question of 
how to change teaching habits of 
faculty members to fit into better pat 
terns for television. 

least 


6. Research is needed in at 


two areas of student acceptance of 


televised instruction. These areas in 


clude factors which affect negative 


reaction to the broadcasts, and how 
these factors can be limited, or com- 
pensated for. On the other hand, fac 


number 


tors affecting positive student accept- 
ance should be outlined, and steps 
forwarded for the accentuating of 
fuller utilization of these factors. 

7. The problem of how to arrange 
incentives and rewards so that faculty 
members who should be teaching via 
television will want to do so needs 
some explorati mm. 

8. It is necessary to recognize the 
fact that most television equipment 
has not been designed and built for 
the purposes of presenting full uni 
versity courses, Consequently, 
changes and modifications required 
by the latter use need to be defined 
and clearly specified. 

It is time that direction be given to 
the extensive expenditures of funds 
and talent for educational television. 
School systems and universities have 
been working in isolation too long. 
The future of educational television 
lies not in propaganda but in organ- 
ized research that will provide an 
that 
remove the suspicions and conflicts 


swers to the problems; will 


surrounding educational — television 


today. 
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Future ansion in the 
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traits, 


processing 


se required 
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functioning educational facilities 
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in occupational preparation 


prospective employees. However, 


s having responsibilities education 


both the 


collegiate levels, sho 


business, at secondary 


to resolve the vocational edu 


problems resulting from changes in 
routine clerical work is being accomplished 


The data were derived from an extensive 


«lt 
f current literature and case 
interviews with 42 ma 


reports, based on 
chine-accounting supervisors, relative to the 
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rcumstances surrounding the 


punched-card equipment 
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accounting units ; 
+] 


ne impli a 


tions of machine pro- 
vide a better understanding of 
automation for business educati 
educational 1 


neeas 11 


trons of 
and to 
| 


meeting the 


identify the 


} 1] t ‘ 
alienge otf automation 


A STUDY OF SALES-TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN EIGHTY-EIGHT FIRMS... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 

The University of Texas 

by LOYCE ADAMS 

Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 


Sales training has had its ray 
in the period since World War II 
companies the application blank, 
terviews, and 


checks on referen 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


High-school 


will 


used in selecting traimees 


evraduation is usually a juisite 


approximately a_ third ompanies 


| 
coler¢ 


requiring 
married men with 
Over three-fourths 
es’ qualifi 

tions; a Tew 


Most con 


Trainees 


Salesmanship 1s most 


Lrequent 


Over hi f the companies 


rive courses ¢ 
management, 


nt, policy, 


lepartment functior 
reports, advertising, and 
ng, demonstration, 


nels. Questio 


and guided discussion 
thods of teaching ; he blac kb 


visual aid 


4 
st frequently used 
ob training with supervisors 
salesmen is given in all of the companies 
Formal training is usually given at 
Many companies give 
omece and field or branch f 
Following f 
training, most firms 


] ome 


‘mal training 


fhices 
rmal_ traming 
Mice of 


experience 1n I 


ees; some in marketing re 
selling igh distributors 


raining aids and 


ave con 


reports, 


sales with 


actual sales 


low-u on 


comparison 


as, and other fol ettective 
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Divergence in methods, devices, and pr 
sales training is not 


hr 
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lure s used it 


uch divergence as exists is brought 


arily because of differences in 


keting policies, which differences at 


primarily to differences in produc 
innels listribution 


services 


PRINCIPLES OF FOLLOW-UP 
RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCATION... 


Ed.D. Thesis 


Indiana University 


by ROBERT A. LOWRY 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 


Principles for improving follow-up re 
earch were evi 


bled through (a) 


recent formal follow-up studies in business 


lved from evidence assem 


analy Zing reports ¢ 
education; (b) tracing the development ot 


follow-up research; and (c) searching lit 


| 
erature relating to purposes, methods, pré 
techniques, and practices. The 


findings comprise a record of 


cedures, 


the develop- 
ment of follow-up research, an analvsis of 


haracteristics and designs of recent 


studies, and an analysis of the 


rganization f these studies 


oWw-up 
topical 

From this 
that (a) the 
ontrol preparation of the research 


investigation uf clear 
a follow-up study 


seems 
purpose 
should « 
instrument and govern the number and 
of graduation classes studied; (b) 
survey} 


feasibility of conducting the 


predetermined: (c) adequate 
be allotted 


and reporting ; 


for planning, as 
(d) the basis 
graduates should be clearly 
technique for 
selected: (f£) 
naires should be limited t 


an appropriate 


Sric uld be 


essential items that subjects are likely t 
answer; (g) re 
be subjected t 


final use; (i) 


be able willing t 


personal appeals 
endanger frankness; (j) the 
eligible subjects, the number to 


questionnaires were sent, and the 
f possible respondents, actual re- 
replies should be 


nal data sho 


usable 


concerning occu 
tatus and should 
oncerning the 


experiences of the sub 


available in school 
d; (m) classifica 
ordinarily 
of graduation and 


include 


eaning tf relationships among 
| 


ould be emphasized throughout 


(o) the should include 
useful in 


report 
evaluating the pri 
and practices employed 


| 
hniques, 





New book... 


BOOKKEEPING 
PRINCIPLES 


By V. E. Breidenbaugh, A. G. Lins, 
and F. H. Elwell. The newest high 
s hool textbook in double entry book 
keeping. It employs the cash approach, 
a Workbook, 


Teacher's 


and is supplemented by 
two Practice Sets, and a 
Manual. Examination copy on request. 


PITMAN 
2W.45th St. New York 36 














ting 
IS TODAY’S SHORTHAND 
FOR TODAY’S BUSINESS 


Barbara Wills, Lumberton, N, C, 
Speeadwriling Shorthand graduate 


. elected MISS SECRETARY 1959 by NACBS 


if there is no Speedwriting School 
in your city... 


Now is the time 
to take advantage 

of this unique opportunity 
before someone else does. 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand can easily 

DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS since you can 

teach twice as many students in the 

same amount of time. Learning time is 

cut 75% because SPEEDWRITING 

uses no symbols—just simple ABC’s. 

And your profits are insured for all 

time with an exclusive 

SPEEDWRITING franchise— 

because it’s the only shorthand course 

that only you can offer in your area. 

Unlike other franchise courses, 

SPEEDWRITING charges nothing 

for the franchise—no quota—no 

advertising minimum—no 

assessments—no per student or 

inquiry charges! You pay only for 

the textbooks you order! 

Now ' 2B Over $600,000 worth of 

stu svilege® ’ 

orn oa ai sion! Lifetime F o nt om advertising in national 

Death tee s awe. magazines is telling the story 

GOOD R ot cee oad to 64 million prospective 

HOUSEKEEPING di students every month! 
Guaranty Seal 


The speedwriting, Company 


© 1959, The Speedwriting Co. DEPT. 7511-9. 55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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You can get 29 Timely Mailing Tips, t 


help you get more for your postage dollar, 


Pitnev-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn 


iw 


trom 


1 more than 30 years of ex 
microfilm industry, Re 


a subsidiary of East 


Drawing o 
perience in the 
cordak Corporation, 
Kodak Co., ha 


be “ iklet 


man s just made available a 


new which simplifies and explains 
the best methods for indexing microfilmed 
How to Index Your Microfilm 
is available without cost through 
Advertising Department, 


New York 3, N. Y 
w 


records 
Records 
the Recordak 


Wanamaker Place, 


» 


Vonthly etter of the Ri 
\Mlontreal 1, 
interesting material 
deal with the art of 
torm 


The val Bank 
f Canada, Quebec, often con 


tains for those who 


communication in any 
You may be placed on their mailing 
list just by writing them 


w 


You may obtain The Mead Letter-Aider 
from The Mead Corporation, 118 \W 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohi 


vw 


Tree 


Kirst 


realistic, practical ay 
needs. Mone, 
Clothing Dollar is 
cover the costs 
from the Money 
Household Fi 


Prudential Plaza, Chi 


with a 
clothing 
ur 


proach to family 
Vanagement, 5 
lor 
if mailing and 
Management 
Corporation, 
1, Illinois 


available ten cents to 
handling 
Institute of 


lance 


rol 


You can get a Typewriter Touch Guide 
(chart), Posture Chart, Ten-Minute Typ 
ing Test, and an R. C. Allen Typewriter 
Progress Chart, Advertising Mana 
ger, R. ( \llen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 


$, Michig 


from 


n 
in 


v 


\ catalog of free-loan films is available 
from United World Films, 1445 Park Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y. Among some of the 
Effective Salesmanship, 
ounter Selling, Behind the Tick 
Mainline, U.S.A 

ad 


newer ones are 
the-( 


er Tape, 


Ove 


and 


latest available Jnsurance Fact 
Book, to Institute of Life Insurance 

Educational Division—488 Madison Ave 
New York 22, New York 


al 


For the 


write 


nue, 


by Television, a 234 


sponsored 


College Teaching 


page report ot a conference 


jointly by the Committee on Television of 
the American Council on Education and t1 
Pennsylvania State University, is available 
from the American Council on Edueation, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wa 
ton 6, D. C. Price, $4.00. 


1¢ 


shing 
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stions About Your IV 
Manufacturers 
New 


Practical Sugge 


may be obtained from 
Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, 


York 15, New York 
yw 


and 


How to Plan 
and Conferences 


Associati 


may be purchase 
291 Broadway, Ww rk 7. 64 
$1.00 
You can secure How to Conduct a Su 
cessful Student Plant Tour—No. 205 
from National Association of Manufactut 
Department—Two East 
rk 17, Ne W Yorl 
Teach Students ee Them, by 
Wilmer amar, Head of the Depart 
! in Stephen Deca Hig] 
Keun 


| , & avail ible 


Education 


New Y« 


ers 


th Street, 


ent of Englisl 


School, a publicatio Illinois 

iation of Teachers of Engl 
National Council of 
704 South Sixth Street, 

Iinois. Price, 50 

relations in teachu 


v 


from the Teachers of 
English, 


paign, 


Cham 
cents It is 
| 


study of human 


Yo t counseling 
in Hlow Do You Counsel?, 
quest to Robert Hoppock, New York 
New York 3, N. Y 
i 
cussion im 
Randall W 
Plutchik, may be 


New York City, for 


u can &e¢ SIX netviod ol 


tree upon re 


l ni 


versity, 


Orientation 
Hoffman 


obtained fron 


Small-Group Dis 


md Teaching, by 
nd Robert 
G ? 


S400 


Putnam’s Sons 


i 
n Films’ 
Motion 
free of charge t interested <¢ 
The 44-page 
S00 tree 


1959-60 catalog of 


“Selected Pictures” is available 


mmunity 
organizations catalog cde 


scribes overt and rental 16mm 


tion pictures offered to the community 
r classroom, club and organization show 


( oples ot the available frot 
distribution 
(Broad at 

Hillgrove 

(799 Steven 


(1108 Jackson 


Films’ regional 
Ri lee held, 

Elm), La Grange, 
\ve.), San Francisco 
St.) and Dallas, 


Write for 


\ssociation 


centers in 


Tex 


on 
son 


St.) 


Teachers who want to be placed 


free mailing list for /imance Facts, a 


quarterly including 


economic 


publication current 


information on production, 
nal 
credit, and install 
uld write to National Con 
Association, 1000 Sixteent! 


\W., Washington 6, D. ( The 
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spending, gross nati production, con 
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sumer Finance 
street, N 
National 
Iso has a kit of 


sch ol 
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the 
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for high 
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material 
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Authoritative guides 
for business students .. . 


BASIC BUSINESS LAW 


Text and Cases 
4. Howell 


University 


David S. Craig and Rate 
both The Ohio State 


A new integrated textbook combining text 
and cases to provide students with a realistic 
grasp of the basic principles of business 
law. Class-tested, the volume uses over 300 
cases to show the practical application of 
specific points of commercial law. All-in- 
clusive presentation covers every topic re 
quired for CPA, CLU, and CPCU examina- 
tions. A Student Manual contains questions 
and short problems designed for use with 
the textbook. 9/2 pp $7.50 


Principles of 


BUSINESS 
LETTER WRITING 


Sally B. Maybury, University of Vermont 


This concise textbook emphasizes the 
broad principles which underlie all effective 
business communication. Avoiding a great 
number of arbitrary rules, new book pre 
sents in easily assimilable form the elements 
of style, grammar, punctuation, letter form, 
etc. Numerous end-of-chapter problems are 
provided, dealing with a wide variety of 
business writing situations. The appendixes 
contain information on usage, special forms 
of address, spelling rules, writing of numbers, 


etc, 32 ills., 413 pp. $4.50 


HOW TO FILE 
AND INDEX 


Bertha M. Weeks, Director, 
Record Controls, Inc. 
Detailed and thorough, this book explains 
tested procedures for setting up and main 
taining efficient filing systems; 
perform various filing operations. 
information on microfilming, legal 
ments for retaining specific papers, 
and training personnel, ete. Book 
every phase and type of filing from complete 
systems to cataloguing newspaper clippings. 
Numerous illustrations and examples under 
line the presentation. Rev. Ed., Rev. Print 
111 ills., 306 pp. $4.50 


shows how to 
Includes 
require- 

hiring 


covers 


Th 


‘SECRETARY'S BOOK 


S. J. Wanous and L. W. Erickson 


both University of California, Los 


Angeles 


A practical manual of continuous useful- 
ness, covering every aspect of modern sec- 
retarial practice and procedure. 3.000 ref 
erences, 400 examples explain grammar and 
word usage; preparation of correspondence, 
reports, graphs, tables, legal documents; of 
fice duties and management; etc. Rev. Ed., 
Rev. Print. 142 ills., 597 pp. $4.25 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 








Nationally Known 
Business Schools......... 


Wher 
office experience applies for a 
position, what can he or she 
offer as proof of ability to do the 
job? 

“Natural ability” is not enough 
for modern needs 
only skilled people. Nor are good 
high grades nor a 
pleasing personality likely to be 


1 
Dusiness 


school 
enough. 


a young person with little or no 
business 


A Nationa 
Apvertiseo 
InstitUTION 


3ut when a young person can show a 
diploma from a nationally recognized busi- 
ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and welcome the training 

The schools listed on these 
pages are known and _ respected 
everywhere among business edu- 
cators and business executives 

It pays to attend a_ business 
school with a national reputation 








) IN BOSTON 


Individualized Education for Business 
Diplomas in Business Administration 
and Complete Secretaric! courses 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing 
Saturdays. 


Days Evenings 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial « Accounting ¢ Business Admin. 
Fully Accredited — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Co-Edlicational 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


qP === 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


ED 
a) 
mo 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


DYKE 


"SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


1848 





amr 


Viv 
AUERSWALD: 
DSP iccountine ano ALO 2 


SCHOOL 


mcoarcasres 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 








1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 


Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. Day and 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretaria! 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. Fyll Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Phk.D., Administrator 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC © CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE. 


PehnkielValkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
esr. 1902 
Standard and Specialized Courses 


lt. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark $t., Portland 5, Oregon 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 





The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night Schoo! Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the \'alley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Conter Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


eat Cm 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 


Catalogue on Request Maine 


Bangor 





BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
6lst Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 





Interstate 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 





& 
¢ 














JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. 


Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACEBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 





BUSINESS 
CLI A eheipiead 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





MINNESOTA 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 


©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ra &@ i |. 2 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 





Accredited by Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses. 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accreditin 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 





Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriitng Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 








LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
Ail Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


Veigel Building 
Phone GA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Lega! Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


817", Broadway 
Box 665 


NORTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 

Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


a — Oo 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Modern Training for Modern Business 
Accounting Secretarial 
Business Administration Receptionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


STRAYER OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cial Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A. 
Objective. Professional training combined with 
academic background. Strayer 1. of Sec'l Train- 
ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 
Sec. catalog. 
601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oll Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 








MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President ! 











DO YOUR STUDENTS 

NEED PERISCOPES 

TO SEE YOUR 

TYPING DEMONSTRATION? 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


i 
} 


; 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk. . 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top . . . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM.- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ee sas 
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Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


About 39 billion cans, worth $1.5 billion, 
were produced in the United States in a 
to hold 1,500 


according to a 


recent 


for vd 


year, and were used 
nonfood items, 
Century Fund report 
vw 

4 woman's value in business, 
to advertising writer Alan Koehler, is her 
literal-mindedness, which her to 
put her finger unhesitatingly on a problem 


and 
Twentieth 


enables 


and to force her associates to clarify any 
written or spoken material she does not un 
derstand 
w 

The Advisory Council on 
ports is working with the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget in urging government agencies 
with new regulation re 
how long the 
recommends a Six 


Feder al Re 


each 
records just 
retained It 
year maximum. The 
the number of regulations 
specifications to be reduced from 
221, 


lease. 


to specify 
quiring data 
must be 
Council has caused 
without time 
462 to 


according to an Associated Press re 


w 
Henry Ford is said to have planned his 
line after the 
packing con 


automobile assembly opera 
Armour 


to a Twentieth 


tion of an meat 
veyor, according 


Fund study. 


Centur 


w 
Of the 105,000 waking hours from child 
hood to maturity, only 7,000 are spent in 
public school and 97,000 in the home. A¢ 
cording to Roger Babson, nationally known 
author, “There's 1000 


1¢ 


businessman and 
times the temptation for our children 
day than 25 years ago.” 
“ 
National Bureau of 
testing 


Standards run 
ine Its 


The s 
the world’s largest 
capacity is 10 million pounds and it exerts 


mac! 


a force equivalent to the weight of a stack 
[ three high 

w 
The longest sentence in the English lan 
written in 1675 by Edward 
1,012 words 

w 

and 


of automobiles miles 


guage was 
Phillips—it ran 
taxes have 


last 18 years 


Federal, local 

risen 655 per cent during the 
w 

the lack of it, seems to affect 

Light makes one speak up and 


State, 


Light, o1 
ur speech 
the lack of it makes one tend to whisper 
i 
According to telephone company officials, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
has the world’s busiest telephone booth 
iw 
The manual which set the established 
pattern of Heading, Inside Address, Salu 
tation, Body, Complimentary Close, and 
Signature that we use today was written 
by Professor Buoncompagno, Master of 
Rhetoric at the University of Bologna, in 


a 
the year 1231 


that there are 3 million 


who have never 


It is estimated 
adult Americans 
school at all 


gone to 


iw 
bomb 
than all the 
countries in all 
of mankind 


releases a greater 
} 


explo 


One hydrogei 


amount Of energs SIONS 


set off by all the wars 


the entire history 
iw 


The United States uses about 170 billion 


known in 


gallons of fresh water daily for domestic, 
industrial and irrigation purposes, four 
times as much as was used fifty vears ago, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund 
study 

wv 
freight 
country 


hauled) by 
more 


annual tonnage 


The 
trucks in this 
than 240 tons per family. 
directly, the average American 
a truck working for it approximate] 
days per years. Thus, truck transportation 


amounts to 
Directly or in 
family has 
58 


creates employment directly for one out of 
10 employed persons in the nati 
Harvestet 


every 

according to International 
iw 

Between 40 and 45 per cent of the medi 

Army during 

psycl latric dis 


cal discharges from the 


World War II 
abilities, points out a 


Fund study 


were for 
Twentieth Centur 


v 


Kalakaue of Hawaii 


King David 
be the first 
chase life insurance in an American Con 
pany, according to MONY Toptcs He 
was insured for $7,500 by the Mutual Lift 


New York 


reigning monarcel to 


Company ot 
iw 
amount of light 
third of 
Iluminating 


tor 


Insur ance 


Chances are the 
work by is only a 


he, according to the 


your 
ought to 
Engineering Society, a national associa 
of lighting engineers. Basing its recon 
mendations on a new measuring 
from research at Ohio State University, its 
handbooks 100 
light for ordinary deskwork, instead of the 
30 formerly thought adequate; for exact 
ing factory or machine 1,000 
instead of the old 200; for kitchen tasks 
f 40; for makeup and shaving, 
100 instead ’ 


that 1 


standard 


foot-candles of 


suggests 


operations, 


70 instead ¢ 
50 instead of 20; for sewing, 
of 80. (A rule of thumb is 
watt equals a 1 foot-candle.) 
iw 

Rutherford B. Hayes was thi 
the White House t 
1880, 


rough 


President 
first occupant of 
have a phone It 


was installed in 
hallway ] 


outside his  oftice 


i 


material 


n the 


The first was created 
in 1868, when a prize was offered for 

substitute for ivory, then becoming scarce, 
for making billiard balls, a Twentieth Cen 


Fund report points out 


plastic 


tury 
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Girls, does 
rob your letters 
of 


7099B 


then rush out and 
get an A.W.FABER 


R 


GRASERSTIK 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


ALL SERVICE 





TIK 


SLOPPY STRIKEOVERS 
make bosses see red. 
EYE APPEAL in a letter 
makes the same bosses 
beam with happiness. 


If you are still plagued 
with S.S. do yourself a 
favor. Discard your 
bulky eraser and get an 
A.W.FABER ERASERSTIK 

that slim, trim, white- 
polished pencil-shaped 
beauty that gives you the 
right point to do a clean 
erasing job. It whisks 
away one letter without 
smearing the whole word. 
With ERASERSTIK you 
erase without a trace. 

Want to be the apple 
of your boss-man’s eye? 
Then get ERASERSTIK 
—today. 


AW.Faser SRASER 


Oo 
(ep) 
oO 
™~ 
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a 
me 
eg 
LW 
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sSERSTIK: 
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“CASTELL Penci 
w FABER-CASTF® 

: Newark > N. 3 


Which point do you prefer? 
Sharp, Medium or Average, Thin or 
Blunt. ERASERSTIK gives you your 
choice. Point with a mechanical or hand 
pencil sharpener. 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


BUSINESS SCHOOL ATTENDANCE UP IN SEPTEMBER 


Attendance in private business schools in 
the United States was up 6% in September 
this year compared with September last 
year, according to a report on a survey 
just released by the Baxandall Company 
of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, publishers of spe- 
cial services for independent business 
schools. 

Enrollment of new 
11.4%. 

The employment 
reflect the shortage of trained stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, bookkeepers, and ac- 
countants. Job offers average 6.3 for each 
young woman graduate and 3.3 for each 
young man graduate; with some schools 


students increased 


situation continues to 


reporting as high as 30 calls for each 
graduate. 

Starting salaries for young women grad- 
uates average $242.32 per month, with more 
than half the schools reporting top start 
ing salaries of $300 or more for girls. 

For young men graduates, starting sal 


aries average $304.60 per month, with 36% 
of the schools reporting top starting sal- 
aries of $400 or more a month, 

With tuition rates in day school averag- 
ing $48.68 for four weeks, a 36-week busi- 
ness course would cost $438.12. At $242 
per month, the business school girl gradu- 
ate can earn the cost of tuition in less than 
two months. 

Enrollments of Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill have dropped considerably. While 9% 
of all students in business schools are Vet 
erans this Fall, only 5% of the new en- 
rollees are Veterans 

The average time required for business 
school courses, according to standards set 
by the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools in Washington, is: 
Stenographic or Junior Accounting Course, 
36 weeks; Secretarial Course, 48 weeks; 
and Business Administration, Higher Ac 
counting or Executive Secretarial Course, 


72 weeks 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TO BE STUDIED BY DR. CONANT 


\n extension of the two-year study of 
the American public high school is made 
a grant of $85,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. This year Dr. 
Conant and his staff will examine first the 
work of the junior high school, grades 
Instruction in science through the 


p< »ssible by 


7 and 8 


12 grades, the problem of the slow reader, 
and some of the special problems to be 
found in the large cities will also be given 
attention 

Dr. Conant’s first report on the compre- 
hensive high school The American High 
School Today was published in January. 





APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





Paul A. Carlson has retired as direc- 
tor of business education at Wisconsin 
State College, Whitwater, following 42 
years of service to that college. 


Ann Scott Daughtrey has accepted a 
position in the School of Business at 
the College of William and Mary, in 
Norfolk. Mrs. Daughtrey was VOT co 
ordinator at Maury High School, Nor- 
folk 


retiring, after 
Arcata High 


for forty- 


Irven W. Davies is 
serving as a teacher at 
School, Arcata, California 


three years. 


John A. Dettmann, professor of busi 
ness and economics at the Duluth 
campus of the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed as an adviser in pub 
lic administration to the School of Pub- 
lic Administration, Seoul National Unj 
versity, in Seoul, Korea. He will work 
with a Korean counterpart in develop- 
ing a course in Governmental Account 
ing at the Graduate School of Public 
Administration. 


Francis M. Fillerup has been ap- 
pointed head of the University of Cali 
Administration Exten- 
Los Angeles area 


fornia Business 
sion for the greater 
During the past two years, he was as 
sistant head of Business Administration 
Extension under his predecessor, Joseph 
C. Schabacker, who resigned to accept 
an academic and administrative posi 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 


William Forney has retired follow 
ing twenty-six years as"a member of the 


faculty of the Department of Business 


Education at State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. He has been 
succeeded as director of the Department 
by Thomas B. Martin. 

Thomas L. Foster, formerly with 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, 
California, joined the Howard Payne 
College faculty in September as chair 
Jusiness and 


man of the Division of 


director of the Evening Division. 
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Helen E. Gibbons has accepted a po- 
sition as associate professor of business 
education at Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where she will be supervisor of business 


student teachers. 


James F. Giffin, 
at Eastern Illinois 
since 1947, has 
Department of 


a member of the 
University, 


been 


Charleston, 


made head of the 


Business Education 


Eugene J. Kelley has been appointed 
assistant dean and professor of market- 
ing at New 
School of Business 
Dean Kelley had 
tor of the Marketing Management 
gram of Michigan 
Previously he was 
Business 
Clark University. 


York University’s Graduate 
Administration 
been serving as direc 
Pro 
State University 
director of the Di 
Admir 


vision of 


istration at 


Robert M. Kessel has resigned his po 
sition as head of the Department of 
Business Education at the University of 
Idaho to accept appointment as direc- 
education at Wis 
Whitewater, succe 


of business 
State College, 


Paul A. Carlso1 


ynsin 


John Payne, 
keeping teacher at 
chool, Hutchinson, Kansas for 
past thirty-six years, has retired 


a typewriting and 
Hutchinson 


Loy E. Prickett has been made co 
irdinator of student teaching with the 
title of ant protess¢ 
and instruction in the 
cation at the 


assist or of curriculum 
College of Edu 


University Texas 


Harves Rahe, a 
ulty of the Schox 
ern Illinois 


member of the 
1 of Business of Sout! 
University for many 
chairman of the Sect 


that 


has been made 
tarial Science Department 


versity. 


Kenneth B. Settle, 
faculties of the Teachers College and 
the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
since 1954, has appointed assist 
ant dean of the Evening College 


a member of the 
] 


be en 


Niti SORWEERD, 1 

High Sx 

as been sealetied by the I > 
Educatio to Distributive 

ducation at Temple Universit, In 

ition, Mr. Soewig 


we ll das 


nercial ’ AVa, 
Office 
study 
his present po nja has 
teaching a administrative re¢ 
sponsibilites, but upon his 
Indonesia, he will be 
velop 
materials 


return to 
expected to de 

curricula, outlines and 
and tr During 
his various studies, Mr. Soewignja will 
observe 


course 
aining programs 


sales training courses in_ sec- 


ondary schools and 
grams in private 
Caplan, Director, Distributive Educa- 
tion Department, Temple University, is 
acting as adviser to Mr. 


training pro- 


Samuel W. 


salk Ss 


businesses 


Soewignja. 
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staff 





ORGANIZATIONS 





Dean Ross M. Trump, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri was 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness at the recent convention of this 
group. Dean Maurice W. Lee, Uni 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina elected vice 
president and Richard Donham, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois was chosen secretary-treasurer 
Members elected to serve on the Execu 
tive Committee, in addition to those 
completing their terms of office, are: 
Dean Sidney G. Winter, State Uni 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Dean 
Charles Dirkson, University of Santa 
‘ara, California; Dean S. Paul Garner, 

\labama. James M. A 
Xobinson, Washington University, St. 
ouis, Missouri, is the Executive Secretar) 

Doris Sponseller, Ohio University, 
will serve as president of the American 
Business Writing Association for 1960 
Other 


was 
Dean 


lowa; 


( 
University of 
| 
I 


officers chosen for the next year 
president East, Dorothy 
Syracuse 
vresident Midwest, 
John Carroll 
South, Raymond 
State University; vice president 
Erwin A. Keithley, UCLA; sec 
reasurer, Francis W. Weeks 
f Illinois. Directors at large for the 
ming year are: El Glenn Griffin, Pur 
lue University; Ernest Hedgcock, 
Texas A & M; Richard C. Gerfen, 
University. C. R. Ander 
son, University of Illinois, is permanent 
honorary president of the organization 


ire Vice 
handler, University; vice 
Frank J. Devlin, 
University; vice president 


| i] 


Lesikar, Louisiana 


West, 
retary 


University 


( 


.orthwestern 


Phe 1959 convention of the American 
Vocational Association is scheduled for 
the Conrad-Hilton Hotel, 
nols, December 7-11 It will be held 


Chicago, Illi 


meet 
Associa- 
went to 
some of the 


in conjunction with the annual 
ing of the Illinois Vocational 
tion. Up to the time this issue 
press, the programs of 
various groups had not been announced. 


“Teaching tor Exe ellence” will be the 
theme for the annual convention of the 
Midwest Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, on No- 
vembzer 28, 1959, it has been announced 
by Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M. Unit 
president 

At the 
Association c 
this year, two scholarships 
by EBTA members to present to senior 
students at their schools. The $200 
scholarship was won by Mrs. Doris N 
High School, Man 
ho selected Marior 
1959 as the 


Eastern Business Teachers 
Atlantic City 
were won 


onvention 1n 


Lentz of Manhasset 
hasset, New York, W 
Moorehouse of the 
this 


College, Carlisle, 


class of 
scholarship. She en 
Pent 

$100 scholarshiy 
Stearns 


recipient of 
tered Dicki 
sylvania this fall The 
was won by LaRoy A. Derby, 
High School, Millinocket, Maine, who 
selected Trudell Kinney, a 1959 graduate 
f his high school for the scholarship 
scholar 

awarded at the 1960 convention, to be 
held at the new Sheraton Hotel, Phila 
delphia, April 14, 15, and 16. A $200 
scholarship will be awarded to a teacher: 
attending the c« and the 
arship may be payable to 

school, to be given to a senior studen 
in that school. A $100 scholarship w 
be awarded to a member a yi no 
attendance » be eligible 
Chis scholarship is can 
of the 


nson 


he Sani¢ ships will be 


ynvention schol 


made 


have to be in 
o the cacaal 
given to a 
student in that school 


winner and may be 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic ~~ ——feicR{h 


4" adjustable plat- 
form for manual & 
electric typewriters 


‘““LIFT-LOK’’ 
Posture Chairs And Stools For 


solid plastic top 


any plesic > All School Departments 


open book shelf shown 
drawer optional t 


—modesty panel 


1” x 16 ga. tubing 
brazed joints 


odj. rubber levelizer 
WRITE et cczinonat heig 
For FREE 30 Day 
No Obligation Trial 
Basis And Quantity 
Price List Of 


Full 7’’ Height Adjustment On All 
Chairs And Stools 


—<——— on 
Complete Line aa 


open book shelf shown 
drawer optional 


1" x 16 ga. tubing 


brazed joints 
adj. rubber levelizer 


glides for uneven floors 
& 1° edditionel height economical space saver unit 


To Adjust Raise To 
Desired Height And 
Chair Will 
Automatically 
Lock In 


+h Selected Position 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 
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At the time of the A. V. A. convention 
in the Conrad-Hilton Hotel in 
there will be a joint meeting of the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America 
and the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education 
early in the morning on December 7. This 
will be followed by a meeting of the Na 
tional Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education, with John R. Wal- 
deck, president of this group, as chairman 
At this meeting there will be special reports 
of committees and a report on program de- 
velopments by John Beaumont, U. S. Office 
\ business meeting and elec- 


Chicago 


»f Education 
tion of officers will close the morning meet- 
ing 

In the afternoon there will be panel dis- 
cussions on “Is There Course Content in 
the Cooperative Part-Time Distributive 
Education Program, or is it Merely a 
Methodology ?” and “What is the Evolving 
Philosophy of Distributive Education?”. 
Panel members will be William B. Logan, 
kK. Otto Logan, Ted Best, Oswald M. 
Hager, Billings C. Burlingame, David A. 
Thompson, William B Louise 
Bernard and John Beaumont. 


Runge, 


President H. D. Shotwell has an- 
nounced the program for the December 
7 meeting of the National Association 
of Supervisors of Business Education. 
The meeting will be held on the opening 
day of the A. V. A. convention in the 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. At the 
afternoon meeting Rulen C. Van Wag- 
enen will discuss “Technical Business 
Education Programs, with Special Ref 
erence to Title VILI, National Defense 
Education Act of 1958” and Robert 
Kozelka_ will Na- 
tional Organization for Cooperative Of- 
fice Coordinators.”” Following reports of 
committees, 


discuss “Proposed 


the secretary and various 


there will be a discussion on future ac 
tivities of the group 

As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the program of the 
1959 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools. 
By the time this issue is mailed the 
convention will have been held at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois on No- 
vember 4-7. The program for the con- 
vention was arranged under the joint 
direction of the newly elected executive 
director, S. M. Vinocour, and Charles 
E. Palmer, president of N.A.C.B.S 

There will be a report of the meeting 
in a later issue of this magazine. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education is scheduled for the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, February 11 
through 13. The program for the con- 
vention will appear in a later issue of 
this magazine. Helen Green of Michigan 
State University and T. James Craw- 
ford of Indiana University are coordina- 
tors of the program. 


The theme of the annual convention 
of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, De- 


100 


cember 28, 29, and 30 is “The Increasing 
Importance of Business Education”. 
Convention hosts are the Cleveland 
Area Business Teachers Association and 
the Cleveland Area Public and Private 
Schools and Colleges. 

J. Marshall Hanna, president of the 
association, will preside at the opening 
session on Monday evening. At this 
meeting, Martin Essex, Superintendent 
of Akron Schools, and president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, will be the speaker. His 
address title will be “Our Decade of De 
cision—The Scintillating Sixties”. 

Round table and depart- 
mental meetings are scheduled for Tues- 
day morning and Tuesday afternoon. 

Phe annual problem clinic will be a 
feature of the program on Wednesday 
morning. Twenty problem clinic areas 
have been arranged by chairman Robert 
P. Bell to give each individual an op- 
portunity to discuss his problems with 


sessions 


experts and leaders in business educa 
tion 

Wednesday afternoon will be devoted 
to departmental meetings. 

The convention will close on Wednes 
day evening with the banquet, followed 
by a dance. The banquet speaker will 
be Charles A. Siepmann, chairman of 
Communications in Education at New 
York University. The title of Dr. Siep 
mann’s address will be “The Pursuit of 
Excellence : 


William F. Clynes, president of the 
New England Business Educators As- 
sociation has announced the time and 
place for the convention of this group. 
All meetings will be held at the new 
campus of the Rhode Island College of 
Education, Providence on November 21 
The theme for the convention is “Audio 


Visual Aids in Business Education”. 


\ chapter of Pi Omega Pi was re- 
cently installed at Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, with Hulda 
Vaaler, national organizer, as officer of 
Included among the eight- 
een charter members is L. J. Harrison, 
director of the Division of Commerce 
at Southern University. Vincent H 
Jones and Gwendolyn J. Plunkett 
sponsors of the chapter. 


. 


installation 


were 


Donald J. Tate, Arizona State Uni 
versity, Tempe, is the new president of 
the U. S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education. As 
president of the U. S. Chapter, he serves 
also as the president of the International 
Division of UBEA. Elizabeth T. Van 
Derveer, Montclair State College, Uppe r 
Montclair, New Jersey, is vice president 
and Robert Poland, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, is the new 


secretary 





Advertisement 


_ THREE NEW TEXTS FEATURE 
REALISTIC TRAINING AND EASE OF TEACHING 


General Business for Today and To- 
morrow, by Aberle, Sielaff, and Mayer is 
in line with the strong “consumer approach” 
demanded by curriculum planners. Twenty- 
five business and technical experts were 
-onsulted to make it authoritative. Using 
a narrative style to dramatize business in 
formation, it teaches how to make the de- 
cisions that must be made in everyday life 
On the basis of experience and new learn- 
ing, students are led to think for themselves 
“Straight 
sections aid in this 


and draw sensible conclusions. 
and Clear Thinking” 
training 

Featuring a strong consumer approach, 
the text covers all aspects of everyday con- 
sumer living. A wealth of immediately 
usable information provides powerful stu- 
dent motivation. 

Learning and skill are developed by such 
methods as experiences and activities, prob- 
lem solving, dramatization, and sensible use 
of color. A full range of teaching aids are 
found in the book. Supplementary materials 
include Activities Books and Unit Tests for 
each semester, and Teacher’s Manuals and 
Keys for text and supplementary materials. 

Everyday Consumer Business, by Scott, 
Kane, Kirk, and Buckley, is based on a 
simplified approach to consumer business 
and is suitable for grade 9, or slow learn- 
ers in higher grades. Thoroughness is the 


aim of each chapter 


The workbook con 
review | 


preview and tests for each 


fests are 


tains 
available as a 


chapter; longer 
separate item, “Chapter Tests 

Smooth-reading, the text covers the basi 
areas of general business : communications, 


merchandising, transportation, and finance 


It gives students the general-business facts 
needed to make them intelligent consumers, 
and, in addition, fosters good work habits 
and attitudes 

Complete College Typing, by Stuart, 
Payne, and Anderson, is a complete college- 
typing course. In keeping with current job 
trends, it contains all aspects of vocational 
and personal typing 

Meaningful drills and exercises 
speed-builders and “Power Drives” - 
keyboard development, early techniques, 
and control. Moreover, the book prepares 
students for the modern office by de- 
veloping production techniques early and 
throughout the text. This is done by em- 
phasizing college-level work, by presenting 
actual office problems, and by providing for 
individual differences. To make the work 
more realistic, foster greater readability, 
and relieve monotony, the type styles are 
effectively varied. 

Approval copies of these texts may be 
had by writing: Educational Book Division, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


such as 
ease 
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DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, Second 
Edition, Carter V. Good, Editor, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 676 pp., 1959. $9.75. 


The Dictionary is concerned with tech 
nical and professional terms and concepts 
in the entire area of education. Also defined 
educational most fre- 
quently employed in the study of compara- 
An attempt has been made 
related 
philosophy 


are foreign terms 
tive education 
from 
sociology, and 


fields as psy 
those 
educational 


to select such 
chology, 
have significant 
Only words with 
educational professional connotations have 
been selected 


terms which 


connotations definite 
from technical terms related 
to special subject-matter fields 

In the revision, many 
definitions had to be identified, defined, and 
added. Others were deleted. New meanings 
were given to some old terms in some cases 


new terms and 


where custom demanded it 
The terms defined and cross-referenced 
now number approximately 25,000, although 
individual 
thousand 
Many people have worked on both edi 
tions and they have reason to be proud of 


definitions are less “by several 


heir accomplishments. This is an excellent 
eference for library or personal use 


ACCELERATED TYPING, by Roger H. 
Nelson, Box 72, Foothill Station, Salt 
Lake City 8, Utah: Business Education 
Publishers, Inc., 523 pp., 1959. $3.95. 


Typewriting texts have been so “dressed- 
ip” in revisions or in completely new texts 
that 1t might seen difficult to add anything 
to format or content that is different 
Neverthe Nels m has a complisl ed 
just tl There are 


several new features 


ical text. (Any book costing 
a cent a page is economical, pre 

it possesses adequate teaching mate 
Introductory lessons (1-39) combines the 
best that other authors have previously 
used—double letters, balanced hand exer 
repetition—l0 or 12 
typed line, etc 


c1ses, lines of each 
Keys on the upper rows 
with the homerow keys 
The bottom row is left alone until the other 


two rows have been completely presented 


are introduced 


\fter lesson 39, the book is arranged in 
resource units. Each resource unit in turn 
is arranged in four levels 
\-level, intermediate or B-level, advanced 
or C- level and expert or D-level—each 
requiring more skill and individual initia 
tive of the student. Learning progresses in 
a cyclical pattern. Students are first given 
practice on A-level materials on letters, 
tabulation, etc. then similarly 
on B-level, C-level, and D-level material. 

All lesson material is counted and pre- 
figured in words a minute. Production 
standards are set for the various jobs to be 
accomplished. 


elementary or 


centering, 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


include accompany 


timed 


New 


ing some of the 


pictures 
writing 

incentive 
and a section devoted to learning 
use of punctuation. Many 
remedial drills are provided and carefully 
The type fonts used in produc 
tion vary throughout the book 
line to bold face, typewriting to print, small 
Although this may startle many 
the print seems to 


ideas 
materials, 
plans, 


numerous speed-accuracy 


corres 


t 
t 
| 
I 


practice an 


indexed 
from fine 


to large 
teachers at first glance, 
be clear and easily 

The accompanying teacher’s manual for 
Accelerated Typing provides detailed day- 
by-day lesson plans and examinations tor 


“seeable” 


four complete semesters or 
expertly-planned typing in 
should valuable 1 
busy teacher 

The 


manual are interesting and certainly wor 


quarters 
struction. T 
prove extremely 


book and accompanying teaci 


of examination 


TODAY'S BUSINESS MACHINES, by 
Harrison Fisher, Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1959, $4.95 cloth; 
$3.25 flexible binding. 


Most office practice textbooks use illus 
trations to show types of oftice equipment 
This book, specialized as it is, pictures and 
he following 
typewriting, 


makes of t 
equipment 
mail-handling, dictating, duplicating, micro- 


discusses many 
types ot 


{ office 


adding and calculating and cas! 


registers, accounting, punched card, digital 


filming, 


computers. Those most readily understand 
able and already familiar to most people are 
first ompanied 

} ] 


ith a short statement of application and 


1 
Each type is act 


sented | 


nerit 
As this text refers only to basic machines 
1 


and basic operations, its contents are good 
for reference and tomorrow for ] 


y. It is true that most materials in text 


books on office equipment is dated even be 


ore the In spite of this, 


should be 


book is published 
he detail presented in his book 


office prac 


DUPLICATION DO'S AND DON'TS, by 
W. A, Richards and Robert Woodward, 
Portiand, Oregon: Allied Publishers 
Incorporated, 127 pp., 1959. $2.95. 


This combination manual and workbook 
combines duplicating information with re- 
view of instruction questions and duplicat- 
ing projects. More duplicating information 
is given about the five than 
normally occurs in a secretarial or clerical 
practice textbook, The illustrations accom- 
panying the text material are very good. 
Many of them will be familiar because they 
are those which the duplicating machine 
companies use 

This will be an excellent reference 
manual for the average classroom, Perhaps 


processes 


at least one should be ordered for each type 
of duplicating There are ad 
vantages in having all types of duplicating 
processes explained in one specialized 
reference. In those schools where each per- 
son progresses at his own pace, this manual 
will serve as a learning tool quite ef 
fectively. 

Projects are explained 
the extent that 
their own without explanation by the in 


pr cess, 


step-by-step t 
students can progress on 


structor 


MODERN SALESMANSHIP: Principles and 
Problems, by Edwin Charles Greif, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 550 pp., 1958. $9.00. 


This book is divided into four parts 
I indicates the scope and magnitude 


sales future; it analyzes the sales- 
an as an individual and those attributes 
conducive to successful development. Part 
II is devoted to a discussion of company, 
customer, merchandise knowledge, and pro- 
motion. Part III presents a careful analysis 
of the many sales techniques, including one 
chapter of eighty pages of sales demonstra 
tions and presentations, also one chapter 
in retailing. Part IV 
management function 
this section is a chapter on 
legislation and sales practices 
eginning with the Sherman Antitrust Act 
f 1890 

\ glossary of 
should know is given in the appendix—of 


with specific interest 
considers the sales 
Included in 
marketing 


terms every salesman 


especial value to the salesman who is not a 
business major. Also included are reading 
lists for each chapter and a sample applic a 
tion for sales or office position. 

Each chapter concludes with suggestions 
“What to Do” and “How to Do It” and a 
set of questions. Most of the chapters als 
supply a case problem. 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING PRINCI- 
PLES, Revised by William W. Pyle and 
John Arch White, Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 753 pp., 1959. 
$7.00. 


This book is planned for use in a first 
uurse at the college level 
who will make ac 


unting a career as weil 


vear accounting ¢ 
It is written for those 
as a tool in some 
ialization. Emphasis is 


field of spe 


otl er | 


placed upon the principles and the 


whys of 
each accounting process 

More than _ half of 
been completely rewritten; four new chay 
Management’s Accounting 
Data; Budgets and Budgeting; Statement 
of Sources and Applications of Funds; 
Fundamental Accounting Conventions, Con 
cepts, and Standards—have been added 

More than twice the 
pletely different problems exist in the re 
vised edition. Supplementary problems are 
separated from the regular problems be 
cause they are of a more thoughtful nature 


the chapters have 


ters Use of 


number of com 


Class exercises are short and are usually 
ideal for testing or drill 

Introduction to the subject is 
through the accounting equation 
introductory chapters are accounts and the 
trial balance; the general journal and post- 
ing; adjusting the accounts and preparing 
the statements; the worksheet ; 
accounts. These topics comprise the first 
five chapters; the book has thirty 


made 
Other 


closing the 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 71 


THE HANDICAPPED PERSON IN OFFICE MACHINES 
Irvin H, Lesser 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


have in class a 


hand 


ever your 


muscular co- 


D ID you 


“student” 
were not as adept as an able 
you've had a.rare treat! 
never had this 


whose 
ordination 
student? If so, 

For those of you whx 
statement 
“tetched-in-the 


opportunity, the must seem 
rather far-fetched and a 
head” remark for a teacher to make. 
It is said that all teachers are human 
beings, and it is natural for human beings 
to take the line of least resistance. Ac 
cepting a handicapped person into an office 
machines class, however, is not taking the 
] least resistance. 
having handicapped per 
sons in an office machines class are famil- 


class tremendously ; 


ine of 


Objections to 


“hey slow the 

y fall so far behind everyone else that 
they can never catch up. Such a situation 
hardship for a teacher trying 
The teacher loses 


does create a 
to do an “honest” job 
patience; and he is full 
handicapped : lowly 
Ne appead person SsIOWI\ 


of piety as he 
observes the 
raising his hand, as if in indecision, and 
slowly attempting to direct his finger or 
fingers to the location of the right number 
key or a button to put the machine in 
yperation 


"Student"? 


ry ; + + 4 ticl 
very firs sentence ¢ this articie 


is the word “student” in quotes. These 
juotes reflect the attitude of many teachers 
aving a handicapped person in class. This 
person 1s not a student like everyone else 
He is a “student.” 

Do you 
tion, and 


give everyone the best opportunity available 


recall our phil ; 
a good one, t , is that we will 
get an education? 

The handicapped person in office ma 
chines presents an interesting challenge. He 
is a challenge only in a sense that he has 
not the muscular coordination of the able 

Except in cases where damage to 
it that the victims are 
in mental- 

y, a many of the normal people in 

any classes. Unfortunately, he may be 
treated as though he is mentally incom- 
petent. I heard of one handicapped person 
whose appearance and speech were good, 
lescribe a typical “People 
ome to our house and want to talk about 
something that concerns me but they don’t 
address me. Instead they ask my sister 
when only I could give the answer. They 
are assuming that I haven’t the ability to 
make my own decisions.” : 

The handicapped person has determina- 
tion—he has the drive! He is no “knuckle- 


no challenge 


experience ; 


102 


a boy or girl who is a 
has reached this class be 


fac t, it is 


Here is 
real worker. He 
cause he is well adjusted In 
probably the teacher who needs adjust 
ment! “Why, the way he works, if he 
were not physically handicapped, the whole 
class would be bathing in the dust blowing 
up behind him.” The attitude of the 
teacher must be that here is a challenge 


head.” 


that contains the possibility of success 
Otherwise, it is not a challenge but simply 
a dare 

Office Machines Therapy 
“student” re- 
completing a 


I believe the therapy this 
ceives from successfully 
course that requires mental and physical 
skill is far superior than any therapist has 
provided for him thus far. He is seeking 
satisfaction and success in a task and often 
teacher who can help him 


it is only the 
Frequently these people 


meet this need 
have never experienced this kind of suc 
cess; it is a new experience and they like 
it. 

Did you ever stop to think that you are 
a school teacher, but a physician 
is well? Well, you are. There is a tre 
mendous satisfaction and personal pride in 
this accomplishment for you. Why, you'll 


teachers’ con 


not only 


talk about this case at every 
ference for many, many years 
Programming 


Let’s be realistic. This handicapped per- 
son is unable to move along at t 
pace on the schedule as the able bodied 
the class is full—all | 
take the 


as schedule (| 


same 


Generally 


are taken. Everyone must 
on his machine the same day 
because the next class day we must all 
a different machine. Where does 


move to 
| ? He moves toa 


hat leave our 
new machine, too. But he will be 
willing to come during a free hour or 
after school to finish up the work on the 
first machine. When he has finished, he 
will take a test just as did the rest of th 

Following this pattern, by the end 
“student” will not be 


“Student” 
most 


of the semester, our 
finished with the course. 

And the grade? He is given an incom 
plete, of course. He expects it. The fol 
lowing semester he comes in the afternoon 
When he has com 
Our 


to finish up his work, 
pleted the course, he is given a grade 
“student” has done the same amount of 
work as everyone else. He has taken the 
same kind of tests. The standards are the 
same for him as everyone. But he was 
given more time! After all, when he walks 
a few blocks, it probably takes as much 


as it does our walking a tew miles 


energy 
a piece 


If it takes him three hours to do 
of work, it’s equivalent, probably, to our 
This adjustment in time 


taking one hour. 
handi- 


vives him no advantage. He is 
capped. 

By this time, you probably have picture 
framed a distressing palsied child, one who 
has such poor control of his muscles that 
it is impossible for you to work with hin 
This child goes to a special school. Brain 
children of normal intelligence 


some do go 


injured 
may and 
normal children may 
gress beyond the eighth 
may many normal children 
But there are many cerebral palsy chil 


to college, just as 
Some may not pro 


Neither 


QT ide 


dren who have learned to control some of 
their muscles, who are adjusted enough t 
be part of the student body 
They've got a good brain and could very 
well be as smart as the best! It 
people I am talking about. These are the 
challenges that the classroom 
meet—if he will And they 
the same as anyone else in 

No, he is not ou to make any 
sacrifices or concessions for him He asks 
mly to be given the equivalent opportunity 
Phe next time 
hallways and 


' 
regular 
is these 


teacher can 
deserve help 
] 


ass 


asking 


any able bodied pers 

down the 
see a handicapped “student,” ask him to 
sit in your office machines You've 
got the best medicine in the world for this 
boy. Bring him into your “clinical labora 
watch his morale shoot up 

teach 


you are walking 


class 
tory” and 


Satistaction in 


dc n't, 


found 
here lf you 


you've never 
ing, you will 


dead! 





ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you 
would like to have published, our editorial 
staff will be glad to consider it. Our pro- 
gram has launched many new writers. Sub- 
mit your work for free editorial evaluation 
and further information. We consider all 
types of material: fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
religious books, scholarly work, Americana, 
educational texts. 


GREENWICH 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Atten: Mr. Factor 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


40TH YEAR 
C. &: 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


‘ozzens, Mgr. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street @Enton, lowa 





THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





WORLD’S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


Authored by Four y ‘: Theo. Carter 
Outstanding cf bb M. H. Freeman 


Educators E. C. McGill 
Theo. Yerian 


If You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briefhand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. Allied Building 310 Front St. 


645 S. E. Ankeny Hempstead, N. Y. 
Portiand 14, Oregon 


5850 McComas Avenue Suite 201, Lambert Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 200 Nieto Avenue 
Long Beach, California 


10 Days Free Examination 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


Chicago 25, Illinois 


169 E. Emerson 
Melrose, Mass. 


Name School 
Subjects Taught Address 
City Zone 





WHITE-RODGERS COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS, 


mo. 


tomatic controls for 


manufacturer of au- 
heating, refriger- 


well-known 


ation, air-conditioning and appliances. 


ALL NECESSARY DATA 1S CAPTURED into 
punched cards as an automatic by-product 
of posting the hard-copy accounting records, 


EDWIN W. KUHN, CHIEF ACCOUNT- 
ANT of White-Rodgers Company, 


“Our Calional System with Card Punch Coupler 


saves us*4.800 a year... 


returns 50% annually on our investment.” 


“We feel that our National System is 
the fastest. most efficient system on the 
market today. With our National “31” 
and Card Punch Coupler, we are able 
to automatically process approximate- 
ly 2000 Voucher Checks and 6000 dis- 
tribution cards per month. 

“Our National System has helped us 
reduce costs in a number of ways. We 
have eliminated the need for a numer- 
ical copy of our vouchers since the ven 
dor’s name is automatically punched 
on all cards. In addition, all pertinent 
invoice data and the standard product 
cost is punched into these cards. This 
provides us with a Daily Voucher and 
Cash Disbursement Register plus a 
listing and totaling of accounts for 
purposes of budget comparison and re- 
porting. It also facilitates trial balance 


and general ledger work. The result is 
a reduction of form and filing costs, an 
automatic account analvsis and a short 
ening of the time required to reconcile 
bank statements. 

“We wholeheartedly recommend a 
National Svstem to any manufacturing 
company. Our National System pro 
vides us with accurate records and 
reports so essential to proper manage 
ment. It saves us $4800 a year and 
returns 50%, annually on our invest- 


i Dodane Sd. 


Chief Accountant, 
White-Rodgers Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


—White-Rodgers Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 


themselves quickly 
through savings, then 
continue to return a 
regular yearly profit. 
National's world-wide 
service organization 
will protect this profit. 


a ‘Ny 
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YEARS 
1959 
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VERSATILE DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES * NCR PAPER 











